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CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW 
SERIAL. 

We publish in this number the 

Third Journey of “THE UNCOM- 

MERCIAL TRAVELER”—being « 


Report, by Cuarves Dickens, on Sun- | 


day Preaching in Theatres. We need 
hardly add that it fully sustains Mr. 
Dickens’s world-wide popularity. 

We continue in this number our 
strials, to wit: 

1. THE WOMAN IN 


by Winkie Cot.ins, with 


WHITE, 


McLenan’s illustrations— 
commenced in No. 152. 

2. THE NEW PART- 
NER IN CLINGHAM & 
CO., an exquisite Story of 
American Life, by 
Hvucu Lvuptow, illustrated 


Firz 


by McLenan—commenced 
in No. 159. 

3. THE MISTRESS OF 
THE PARSONAGE, by 
Evia 
charming Tale of Country 
Life in the United States 
Homer’s illustra- 


Ropman — another 


—with 
tions—commenced in No. 


164. 





On or before the conclusion of 
these tales, others of equal merit 
will be commenced, it being the 
intention of the publishers to se- 
cure every work of undoubted ex- 
eclence that is written here or 
abroad. The foreign serials which 
appear in HARPER’S WEEKLY 
are purehased from their authors 
by the proprictors of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, who, 


stances, give for a mere right of 


in many in- 
priority what amounts to a hand- 
some copyright to the author. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY has reg- 
ular artist correspondents in al- 
most every quarter of the globe, 
and commands the pencil of the 
first artists at home. In order to 
present its readers with a con- 
PLETE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
oun AGE, it likewise transfers to 
its pages the best and most gen- 
erally in‘~-=‘ing pictures from for. 
cin illu ‘journals. The sub- 
VER’S WEEKLY 
may rey wu ding in its pages 
an accurate, well drawn, well en- 
graved, and well printed picture 
of every memorable event which 
eccurs, and a portrait of every 
man who attracts the general at- 


scrib™ 


tention of the people of this coun- 
try. 

We can supply back numbers 
on receipt of the money. 


Entered according to Act of 





Congress, in the Year 156 , by Harper & Brothers 


SENATOR HUNTER OF VIRGINIA. 

Rosert M. T. Henter, a United States Senator 
from Virginia, was born in Essex County, in the 
eastern part of that State, on the 2lst of April, 
1809. His ancestors were among the first settlers 
in that fertile region, which lies on the southern 
bank of the River Rappahannock, formerly frequent- 
ed by European vessels, which brought supplies of 
goods in exchange for tobacco. Here the Hunter 
family, generation after generation, successfully 
cultivated their estate; nor do we learn that any 
of them occupied public positions until James 
Hunter (the father of the subject of this sketch) 


was elected a Member of the State Legislature. 
} 


He gave his son Robert a liberal education; and 
the young man, after having graduated at the 
University of Virginia, studied law with Judge 
Henry St. George Tucker, of Winchester, the au- 
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in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Souther 


thor of several legal works, and a prominent poli- 
tician in his time. 

In 1830 Mr. Hunter was admitted to the bar, and 
commenced practice in his native county, where, 
in 1832, he cast his first Presidential vote for z 
drew Jackson. He, however, espoused the cause 
of State Rights, in the attempt made by the Ad- 
ministration to coerce South Carolina, and 
elected to the Virginia House of Delegates by the 
opposition in 1834. He served three years, and 
took a high stand as an independent, original leg- 
islator, opposing the Administration in its hostility 
to ‘‘nullification” and its exertions to ‘‘ expunge” 
a resolution on the records of the Senate; yet sus- 
taining the veto of the United States Bank and the 
efforts to abolish the ‘‘ American system” of pro- 
tective tariffs. 

In 1837 Mr. Hunter was elected to the T 
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was 


wentve 





fifth Congress as a Representative from his native 
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| for the good of our common country. 


District ; and although he acted with those States- 
Rights Whigs who had supported Judge White for 
the Presidency, he zealously opposed a United 
States Bank. In an able speech, which displayed 
his intimate acquaintance with financial matters, 
he expressed his earnest desire to relieve the coun- 
try from the pecuniary distress then paralyzing in- 
dustry and arresting progress. ‘‘I might,” said 
he, “perhaps escape responsibility by declaring 
that, as I had nothing to do in producing the pres- 
ent distress, so I was Lound to do nothing toward 
restoring things to a sounder condition. Sir, I 
scorn the excuse. I think I see something which 
may be done for the good of the country, and I am 
willing to share the responsibility with those who 
will attempt it. In taking my course I form no 
new connections, I make no alliances; I act as I 
was sent here to act. I legislate not for party, but 
I tread all 
personal and party considerations 
in the dust when they present them- 
selves in competition with the most 
important interests of the people.” 
The course thus marked out early in 
life Mr. Hunter has consistently pur- 
sued; neither has he been found al- 
ternately advocating and opposing 
the great financial o? commercial 
measures which have divided the 
country—leaving one party to step 
into another at a critical moment, 
and grasp the honors of victories al- 
ready won by those who had been 
his opponents. His constituents ap- 
preciated his ability and his integri- 
ty, which they indorsed by a re- 
election. 

When the Twenty-sixth Congress 
met the organization of the House 
was delayed by the first of the four 
memorable contests for the Speaker- 
ship which have occurred during the 
past twenty years, and there is a cu- 
rious connecting link Letween the 
first and the last. When the House 
met, on the 2d of December, 1839, 
five gentlemen presented them- 
selves as representatives from New 
Jersey, which then elected by “‘ gen- 
eral ticket,” and exhibited their cer- 
tificates, Learing the “‘ broad seal” 
of the State and the signature of its 
Governor, William Pen 
The seal and 
alike repudiated after a stormy de- 
bate: and on the 16th of December 
Mr. Hunter was elected Speaker by 
three majority. 

Mr. Hunter was thus called on to 
preside over the House of Represent- 
atives during the troubled close of 
the Van Buren administration, and 
so discharged his arduous duties 
as to receive a unanimous vote of 
thanks at the expiration of the term. 
' Re-elected to the Twenty-seventh 
Congress, Mr. Hunter found himself 
one of the minority combating the 
measures introduced by the Whigs 
after their triumphant election of 
President Harrison. Bank, bank- 
rupt, tariff, and Joan bills were op- 
posed by Mr. Hunter with equal 
zeal; and during the last session he 
aided in repealing one of these meas- 
ures—the bill for the relief of bank- 
rupts, passed at the first session.— 
His opposition to a National Bank 
was, however, used against him with 
effeet during the next canvass, and 
he had the disadvantages arising 
from a change in the boundaries of 
his district—his competitor defeating 
him by a smal! majority. 


nington,.— 


the sicnature were 


In the Presidential campaign of 
1844 Mr. Hunter warmly advocated 
the election of James K. Polk, and 


was himself successful as a candi- 
date for the House of Represents. 
tives. He cordially supported Pres- 
ident Polk in the difficulties with En- 
gland on the Northwestern bounda- 
ry and in the prosecution of the war 
with Mexico. On the introducti 
of the “ Wilmot Proviso” he op- 
posed it, and has since been the uv- 
compromising opponent of the par!) 
then formed, now known as the Re- 
publican. 

Elected in 1846 a Senator of the 
United States from Virginia, he took 
his seat in December, 1847, and was 
placed on the Comniittee of Finance, 
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of which Daniel 8S. Dickinson, of New York, was 
Chairman. ‘There has not, from that day to the 
present time, been a prominent question before the 
Senate which he has not—clearly, briefly, and em- 
phatically—given his views upon. He has made 
but comparatively few long speeches, but has left 
the impress of his intellect upon nearly every sub- 
ject debated. Ever ready to maintain the rights 
ef Virginia, and to sustain the honor of the South, 
it has nevertheless been truly said of him that he 
has distinguished himself for that nationality of 
. character which comprehensively grasps the future 
and the present; and which, divesting itself of lo- 
eal and of sectional prejudices, seeks so to legislate 
as to increase the prosperity of the Union. 
In 1849 Senator Hunter succeeded Senator Dick- 
inson as Chairman of the Committee of Finance—a 


responsible position, which he has since held. One | 


of liis earliest acts was to advocate the establish- 
ment of a branch mint in the city of New York, in 
acknowledgment of which important service a large 
body of citizens tendered him a public dinner. In 
declining it, on account of pressing engagements at 
home, he set forth the position taken by Great Brit- 
ain in contending for the empire of trade and the 
supremacy of the seas, and declared that if Broth- 
er Jonathan is to enter the contest New York must 
take the lead. ‘‘ She is,” said he, ‘‘already giving 
evidence that she accepts her destiny, and is pre- 
paring for the conflict. Her lines of magnificent 
steamers, if they do not girdle the earth, at least 
spangle the oceaus in more directions than one; 
her commercial enterprise and ambition are world- 
wide in their extent. In such an undertaking as 
this may all good omens attend and all success re- 
ward her. In such a struggle she has the right to 
expect the aid of every American legislator. She 
may justly demand all proper facilities for com- 
merce, the whole machinery of trade, a mint with- 
in her limits, a warehousing system adjusted to her 
wants, and whatever legislation may be necessary 
to enable her to maintain a free commercial com- 
petition with the rest of the world. The very cre- 
ation of such an emporium as New York would 
then become would be eminently conservative of 
peace abroad and harmony at home; for all its vast 
interests would be staked to some extent on the 
peace of the world, and wholly upon concord at 
home.” 

As Chairman of the Committee on Finance Sen- 
ater Hunter has been obliged to take a leading part 
in the discussion of all tariff questions, and he has 
adhered strictly to his original position—that no 
more money ought to be raised off duties on foreign 
imports than would be just sufficient for the support 
ef the Government honestly administered. ‘This 
has prompted him to keep down, so far as has been 
in his power, the expenditures of the Government. 
“*T think,” said he, last year, “‘ we are in more 
danger from an increased taxation, and from a con- 
test in regard to a high tariff and revenue, and all 
those questions, than we are from any thing else 
just now; and, under that belief, I have felt it to 
my duty to vote even against some good appropri- 
ations if I believed they could be postponed with- 
out any serious detriment to the country.” 

Senator Hunter is not, however, disposed to 
cripple American industry by adhering to a tariff 
pelicy calculated to depress it. Ina speech made 
last year, in reply to Senator Simmons, he said : 
**But, Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and made an appeal te us in the name of the Amer- 
ican laborer ; and whenever he speaks on that sub- 
ject he meves my sympathies, because he is elo- 
quent and sincere; he touches my heart, if he fails 
te eonvinee my head; but when I come to reflect 
eeolly upon it, I find that my theory of doing it is 
very different from his. I, too, would aid the 
Americar laborer. The paths we would pursue to 
reach the same end diverge most widely. I would 
eheapen the axe with which he hews his way into 
the forest; the hoe and the plow with which he 
wrings from the reluctant grasp of mother earth a 
hard-earned subsistence for his wife and his chil- 
dren; the blanket which covers him by night, and 
the eeat which shields him by day against the 
storms and the rigors of winter. I would diminish 
the price of the bolt with which the sailor fastens the 
side of his ship together, and cheapen the cordage 
which holds the spars in their places; and by all 
justifiable means in my power I would open to him 
every port upon all the seas. I would cheapen to 
the manufacturer the tools which he used and the 
clothes which he wore; I would cheapen to him 
the sugar that sweetens the ‘cup that cheers but not 
inebriates ;’ and I would relieve him from the sense 
ef dependence for his subsistence upon bounties 
te be extracted from the hard earnings of his fel- 
low-laborers. I would extend, because I would 
eheapen the cost of making, that iron path upon 
which our citizens of every degree are speeding by 
day and by night in pursuit of their objects of 
pleasure or of profit. In short, Sir, I would open 
wide the door to the self-development of American 
industry, and leave it free to pursue the bent of its 
own genius; and if it did not then achieve what- 
ever is grand and useful, or curious and beauti- 
ful in art, the fault would not rest upon the want 
ef proper opportunity, but upon its own inca- 
pacity. For myself, I am willing to abide the re- 
sult. I donot distrust the capacity of my country- 
men to do as much as has been effected by any 
other nation in founding empires or building up 
industrial systems.” 

While Senator Hunter has been diligently en- 
gaged at Washington others have attempted to 
supplant him in the affections of the Democrats of 
Virginia, but without success. When the ‘‘ Mo- 
ther of Statesmen and of Presidents” inaugurated 
the proud monument erected at her Capitol in hon- 
er ef George Washington, Senator Hunter was the 
erater selected, and truly grand was his finished 
and philosophical production. He has been again 


re-elected to the Senate of the United States, and 
is undoubtedly the chosen candidate of the Virgin- 
ian Democrats for President. 

In person Senator Hunter is not a brilliant man. 
Grave and sincere, the expression of his counte- 
nance is peculiarly quiet and subducd—often lan- 





guid and indifferent. His hair is jet black, and his 
complexion is swarthy. His form is compact, and 
there is an intimation of slowness and apathy in 
his movements; if he has passions they have little 
effect upon his exterior—the iron stove scarcely 
glows with the intensity of internal fire. His at- 
tire is careless; his manners are frank and cor- 
dial. No suspicion or taint has ever clouded his 
political career; no flock of lobby harpies flock 
around him; and he is evidently disposed to be 
governed by the dictates of his own conscience 
rather than by the edicts of a caucus. In short, 
he is the impersonification of that great truth pro- 
claimed by Mr. Jefferson in the address which he 
drew up for presentation by Virginia to George the 
Third: ‘* The true art of governing is the art of 
being honest; and to acquire that does not need 
the advice of many counselors.” 
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SUBVENTIONS TO OCEAN 
STEAMERS. 


| bbe ANSWERABLE statistics show that the 
sceptre of the seas, which ten years ago 
was nearly ours, is again passing into the grasp 
of England. ‘The steam navy of England is 
driving not only our sailing-vessels, but our 
steamers also from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
operation is gradual, but steady. In the year 
1857, out of forty-two steamers plying between 
this country and Europe, eleven were Amer- 
ican, and thirty-one English, French, or Ger- 
man; in the year 1859, out of forty-six steam- 
ers plying regularly across the Atlantic, only 
five were American and forty-one were foreign. 
In other words, in two years the steam service 
across the Atlantic increased ten and a half 
per cent.; but in the same period the foreign 
steamships on the route increased thirteen per 
cent., while the American steamships declined 
over fifty per cent. 

In seeking for the causes of this palpable de- 
feat of our steamship-owners by foreigners, we 
discover that British ship-owners enjoy a marked 
advantage in a regular subvention by the Brit- 
ish Government. That Government sagacious- 
ly devotes a large sum annually to the mainte- 
nance of the Cunard line of steamers. The 
Cunarders can afiord to carry passengers and 
freight at cost; the money they receive from 
the English Government, in the guise of mail- 
pay, affords a handsome dividend on the cap- 
ital invested by their owners. This places 
them in a position far superior to that of any 
American line. <A similar advantage is en- 
joyed by the Canadian line, which receives a 
similar annual aid from the Government of 
Canada. Other lines—the screw line from New 
York to Liverpool, the Galway line, and others 
—likewise receive aid, in one shape or another, 
from the British Government. The statesmen 
of England long ago came to the conclusion 
that a few hundred thousand pounds would be 
well invested in driving American steamships 
off the Atlantic. How well they have succeed- 
ed the figures given above sufficiently prove. 

Our steamships received nothing but a bare 
remuneration for transporting the mails from 
port to port. There was a time when Congress 
paid a large subsidy to the Collins steamers. 
Unhappily Mr. Collins and his associates had 
neither the sagacity nor the moderation which 
were requisite to retain the boon Instead of 
relying on the patriotism and sagacity of Con- 
gress, it is loudly asserted that they undertook 
to buy up members and newspapers; and, as was 
to be expected, the result was the loss of their 
annual grant. An odor of corruption and 
roguery hung round the line to the day of its 
death. It was badly managed, badly officered, 
and badly engineered in every way. If Mr. 
Collins had been content with the same allow- 
ance as the Cunard vessels receive from the 
British Government, and if he had forborne to 
seck that by scheming and intriguing, he would 
have enjoyed it still, and the line would still 
have been in existence. 

However, we may let by-gones be by-gones. 
The question is now, shall any thing be done 
for the salvation of our steam navy? We, in 
this journal, have always taken the democratic 
ground that Government subventions to lines of 
steamers were wrong in principle, as partaking 
of the fatal protective system. We hold that 
if the steamship business be good and profita- 
ble, our people have enterprise enough to en- 
gage in it; if it be not good and profitable, it 
is waste of time and money to tax the people at 
large to make it so. But in this case a distinc- 
tion must be drawn on national grounds. High 
national reasons forbid us to suffer the domin- 
ion of the Atlantic Ocean to pass into the hands 
of Europeans. In the event of war, the vast 
preponderance of Great Britain’s steam navy 
would place this country at great disadvantage. 
The question, therefore, for our representatives 
at Washington is, whether these national con- 
siderations are of sufficient weight to induce us 
to follow England in her plan of subsidizing 
lines of Atlantic steamers, so long as she perse- 
veres in that policy? 

We can not but think that Mr. Dallas— 
whose presence at the Court of St. James has 





been thus far purely ornamental—might render 
a good service to his country by bringing this 
subject under the notice of the British Govern- 
ment. If that Government would agree to 
abandon its present subsidy to the Cunard 
steamers we ought to let our steamers shift for 
themselves. But if the British Government 
perseveres in protecting the great British line, 
then, if it be of national consequence to us to 
have an American line, there would seem to be 
no alternative for this country but to follow the 
example, unsound as it is in principle. 


EXPLOSIONS OF STEAM- 
BOILERS. 


EssENTIAL as steam is to the development 
of the industrial, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial prosperity of this country, recent catas- 
trophes are leading many to regard its draw- 
backs as almost counterbalancing its advantages. 
So much property and so many lives are being 
daily destroyed by explosions of steam-boilers 
that, if it were impossible to devise proper 
remedies for such accidents, it would almost 
become a question whether we had not better 
dispense altogether with so terrible an agent of 
mischief. Happily for the cause of mechanical 
and scientific progress, very few accidents have 
occurred thus far which can not be legitimately 
traced to carelessness in some shape or other. 

Unscientific jurors are apt, whenever an ex- 
plosion occurs, to lay the blame on the boiler 
maker. Undoubtedly some boilers are made 
of unsound iron, and hanging would be a mild 
punishment for the miscreants who, for a trifling 
gain, expose their fellow-creatures to such risks 
as explosions involve in large citics. But the 
verdicts which talk of iron being ‘‘ bright and 
shiny on the edge,” and therefore ‘‘ apparently 
rotten,” are not always reliable. Boiler makers 
and manufacturers have the best reasons in the 
world for using none but the best iron. It is 
not reasonable to believe that either the one or 
the other will wantonly sacrifice their commer- 
cial standing, the labor of years, and jeopardize 
the lives of every one within half a mile of 
the material which they furnish for so import- 
ant a purpose, simply because by so doing they 
can add a trifle to their bank account. Nor is 
it at all plausible to say that a boiler maker of 
known reputation is going to slight his work in 
one particular to the exclusion of others, when 
doubtless his productions—the produce of his 
skill and capital—dot the country fer and wide 
with their feathery columns of smoke and steam. 

We do not mean to say that bad iron is ney- 
er used in the manufacture of boilers; but in 
most cases of accident we believe the real cause 
will be found to lie in the carelessness of the 
operatives intrusted with the management of the 
boilers. For instance, according to the evi- 
dence given upon the recent coroner’s inquest 
ie Brooklyn, it appears that fires were started 
overnight, and left ‘‘ banked” all night with 
none but a fireman in charge; and it also ap- 
pears (though no mention is made of it) no 
means were provided for supplying the water 
needed. Now boilers need water if fire is kept 
in them, whether working or not; there are 
leakages and condensation going on continual- 
ly, which are exhaustive, and which no engi- 
neer can foresee, or stop if he could see, with- 
out means ot running in water. Need any 
further cause be sought for the terrible loss of 
life in this case? 

Similar instances abound. A case has come 
to our knowledge in which a blind man, in the 
State of Massachusetts, ran a locomotive, ac- 
companied by a fireman, with the consent of 
the superintendent and directors. We can point 
to places in this city where the proprietors of 
steam-works know that their boilers are in an 
unsafe condition, and yet go on every day with 
a serene calmness, trusting to luck and a boy’s 
supervision; not realizing that they have in 
their vaults a force which rends bonds of iron 
and brass as a man a straw. Then, when 
** misfortune” overtakes them, we have the 
melancholy farce over again—‘ bad iron,” ** no 
safety-valve,” etc., etc. . 

If our Legislature could spare a few days for 
the railroad grant and railroad plunder bills 
which now engross the attention of members, 
they might do some good by enacting laws im- 
posing heavy penalties on parties owning steam- 
engines and carrying needlessly-high steam; 
employing men who are not enginecrs, but, 
technically speaking, ‘‘ stoppers and starters ;” 
overloading their engines ; and committing oth- 
er similar imprudences. Under such restric- 
tions steam would be rendered safer in its use, 
better in its action, and more profitable to its 
proprietors. 

Steam cylinders should be increased. Steam 
at sixty-five pounds pressure per square inch is 
more effective, and works with more economy 
to each and every part of the engine, the boiler 
included, than smaller cylinders with higher 
pressure. It is a common practice in factories 
to get a little engine, and ‘‘ work her up,” as 
they call it. We have asked one engineer in 
the city here what power he called his engine 
(seeing that it was laboring very hard, and 
fairly staggering under its load—it was one of 
1]} bore and 22 in stroke). ‘‘Oh!” said he, 
‘it’s about 30-horse.” He carried seventy-five 








pounds steam to the square inch, and thought 
he was getting 30-horse power out of it! This 
is but a sample of one from many. Engi- 
neers crack on steam as much as they can fairly 
get; hang on pokers, weights, shaft-couplings, 
and whatever comes to hand; then, when they 
finally ‘‘ work her up,” we have the old tragedy 
over again. 

The main evil is, that sufficient attention is 
not paid to hiring capable men to work engines. 
If a manufacturer wants a book-keeper, he takes 
pains to ascertain if he be reliable and honest; 
but if he want an engineer he takes the first that 
comes with his certificate, and hires him off- 
hand, ofteri at so low a rate of wages that no 
careful, sober, intelligent man would accept the 
place. There are a few places in the city where 
good prices are paid to engineers. Now these 
incompetent and underpaid men are not so much 
to blame for accidents arising from their want 
of capacity or inattention as the men who hire 
them. The former must get a living at some 
rate or other, and so long as there is a demand 
for their services there will be plenty of them. 
There is no lack of engineers in the land; no 
lack of men who solely and religiously strive to 
do their duty at any and every personal hazard. 
But too many owners of steam-power, in this 
city especially, seck to save a few dollars a 
month by employing incompetent hands, and 
the result is—the old story—buildings blown 
up; unfortunate human beings killed by the 
score ; and, of course, the usual verdict—‘* No- 
body to blame!” 

If the Legislature would render it incumbent 
on the owners of : :eam-engines in large cities to 
employ competent engineers, and would render 
them personally responsible for accidents where 
they had failed to do so, we might have to re- 
cord a reform in this important matter. 





AN OUTRAGE. 

Ow Friday last Superintendent Pilsbury, 
whose portrait we give on another page, ten- 
dered his resignation of the office of Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Police. His ground 
for the step is the persistence of Messrs. Bowen, 
Stranahan, and Mayor Wood—Commissioners 
of Police—in assuming entire control of the 
force, and reducing the superintendent to the 
mere rank of their recording clerk. 

This is the first overt act of the new leaguo 
between Fernando Wood and the Republicans 
of New York city. The object of both is to use 
the police in the Presidential election in No- 
vember next, each (Wood and the Republicans) 
privately intending to cheat the other when the 
time comes. The object of the three members 
of the Police Commission who voted against 
this outrage is to preserve the police free from 
politics, and to render them an efficient and 
useful body. It now rests with Commissioner 
Stillman — whose casting vote remains to be 
thrown—to decide which side shall prevail. 

At the time the Metropolitan Police Act was 
passed this journal took the ground that the 
measure was unsound in principle, and that, in 
practice, it would merely render the police a 
Republican instead of a Democratic machine. 
Thus far, we are bound to say that much has 
been done by the Commissioners to disprove the 
latter statement; the police in their hands has 
undoubtedly proved more efficient than it was 
before. But now, it seems, the mask is being 
thrown off; the Republican party want their 
reward. It rests with Mr. Stillman to decide 
whether they shall get it, at the cost of polico 
efficiency in this city. 





“WOMAN.” 

Micuetet has published the sequel to his 
** Love,” which Dr. Palmer has translated, and 
which will not disappoint any admirer of the first 
book. It is very difficult to speak of the work as 
a whole, for, like the other, it is alternately rhapso- 
dical and scientific. And yet he says a great many 
noble and true things with generous eloquence. 
The peculiar loveliness of dependent young girls 
seeking their fortune in great cities, and the ter- 
rible dilemma of death or dishonor, which Mrs. 
Dall so calmly puts in her admirable little treatise, 
are presented by Michelet with a fullness and force 
which are startling. It effectually routs the twad- 
dling sentimentality that ‘‘ women are about as 
well off as they can ever hope to be.” Are men 
so? And is the position of women in a world 
where men rule so palpably preferable ? 

The book has one fatal defect. It is only a 
criticism, not an experience. The author says 
truly enough that the sexes are entirely different. 
“Woman is not lesser man,” as_Tennyson sings; 
but this, which is designed as*an analysis and ex- 
position of what is most essentially feminine in 
woman, is written by aman, It is, therefore, only 
the writer’s observation, and not an observation 
which can be scientifically verified; for it is an 
estimate of character and nature which is necessa- 
rily colored by the individuality of the observer. 
It is often incoherent and vaguely sentimental, but 
interests by its frequent shrewd insight and deli- 
cate appreciation. 

Yet its key-note is the same. ‘‘ Woman is born 
to suffer. Every great step of life is to her a 
wound,” says our author. So in the midst of the 
most glowing passages the thought suddenly ob- 
trudes, ‘* This is not a loyal appreciation of a more 
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exquisite human nature; it is morbid sympathy, 
it is the pity of superiority, for an invalid.” 

In fact, Michelet’s entire theory of the sexes is 
not of equality in diversity, but of vigor and de- 
pendence. Man is the sun, woman is the flower, 
living only in his light, forever leaning and yearn- 
ing toward him. The husband is protector, guard- 
ian, father (Michelet says so) of the wife. Has it 
never entered into. the mind of a Frenchman to 
conceive a woman robust and healthy in body, 
steady in nerves, profoundly cultivated in mind, 
calm and candid in soul, simple in manner, and of 
heart so loving and loyal that sentimental sophistry 
is impossible? Here are three hundred pages 
about woman, her life and love and education, and 
not the slightest recognition of the fact that the 
utter renunciation of the very thing which he de- 
clares to be the especial object of her creation may 
be her radiant crown of glory. The depth and 
sweetness and power of human character have been 
quite as nobly illustrated by the women who have 
never married as by those who have. 

Yet it would be very unfair not to acknowledge 
the evident honest intention of Michelet to height- 
en the respect and reverence for women, which 
seems almost to have died out of Frenchmen, if 


their literature and their life are truthful witness- 
ex. Of the life, Michelet, himself a Frenchman, 
and for many years in constant communication 


with the young men of France, must be taken as a 
competent witness—more competent than any for- 
eign observer. ‘The literature, however, speaks 
for itself. Even in George Sand’s 
Michelet calls her “ our great novelist, a woman 
of wonderful power’’—what melancholy portraits 
we have! Even Consuelo tells lies. Even the 
best of the heroines are intellectually or morally 
deformed. George Sand's novels are a chorus of 
fiery, indignant protest against the place assigned 
women in the most débonnaire and polite of nations. 
How a Frenchman lifts his hat when a woman 
passes, and keeps his seat! What is Balzac but 
the cruelly cali analyst of the woman of an essen- 
tially artificial society? Shall I speak of Dumas 
—of Sue—of Paul de Kock, whom it is not quite 
decent to mention, but whose sonntity-drape d sto- 
ries were the reading of the great middle class of 
French men and women? Of late he has been 
somewhat superseded by the younger Dumas, 
About, and still more recently by Ernest Feydeau 
whose last book every man who respects women 


stories — and 


by 





will quietly put into the fire, and hold his tongue 
with shame, indignation, and wonder. Think for 
a moment how love and women are treated by the 
men who live and write around him, and you will 
better understan:| Michelet’s two books. He has 
not escaped the general infection, indeed. He is 


too thoroughly French to understand the essential 
purity of women; but he is too much a man not to 
feel how unworthy of them are the ideas which 
prevail around him, and under whose influence he 
has been educated. 

And so he addresses his book to his companions. 
It is in the high, sentimentally-false key in which 
they praise women when they praise at all. That 
he could not help—but it serves to win their ear 
and attention. Then he curiously minzles fact 
and science with the weak romanticism of the gen- 
eral strain. That, again, serves to interest them, 
because France is first in physiological science. 
The book speaks to a society which freely discuss- 
es, even in its lightest and most popular literature, 
what we do not mention, With all its prodigious 
plain speaking, therefore, it is not prurient nor in- 
decent. It is a treatise of esthetic physiology, or 
physiological wsthetics. It alludes to many facts 
which have been hitherto hidden in strictly scien- 
tilic works, but which are no more improper here 
than there, and which he conceives to be essential 
to the better education of the French idea and 
treatment of women. As the public does not read 
those scientific works, he puts their results in a 
form that will be read and, as he hopes, heeded 
If, he argues, the constantly fresh discoveries of 
tcience are to be made generally useful, must they 
uot be generally known? And how can the mass 
of men and women know unless somebody tells 
them? If you ask, what is the use of such a book 
here? the answer is, None at all, if French moral- 
ity be confined to France. 

Michelet’s is not the Book of Love or of Woman 
that a simple, noble man would conceive. The 
clear, heaven-pure, lark-like strain, 





“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet an angel still, and bright 
With something of celestial light,” 


is unknown to him, with all his ‘‘ woman is a re- 
ligion,” and his sometimes maudlin raptures and 
rhapsodies. But it does not follow that it is bad 
because it is not the best. The worst man would 
be touched by its naive appeal. The wisest and 
healthiest, while he smiled at its grotesque ecsta- 
sies, would still feel that it was an honest effort at 
greater justice in social relations and a truer ap- 
preciation of character 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Tue poets and enthusiasts sigh for the Indian 
names, Why have we not retained the rich, reso- 
nant, musical mouthfuls of nomenclature by which 
the red men knew the places which they shal! know 
no more? Why was the Classical Dictionary 
spilt all ever Westertt New York, ludicrously re- 
viving those associations with names which are so 
poetic and enduring? A New Yorker, for instance, 
enjoys none of the historic charm of the word Sy- 
racuse. It has no full Sicilian flavor in his mind 
—no gleam for his imagination. It means only a 
very new and very bustling inland town, which 
political conventions make hideous two or three 
times a year. It is the same with Utica. It no 
longer means Cato and Roman heroism. It only 
means Bagg’s Hotel and twenty minutes for dinner. 

As you go westward matters do not mend. You 
dart in despair through Rome, Verona, Manlius, 
Syracuse, Canton, Jordan, Savannah, Clyde, Pal- 
myra, “Macedon, Rochester, Coldwater, Chili(‘), 

















Batavia, and finally alight, saddened and weary, 
at Buff ilo. Upon the other road you have Ca- 
millus, Marcellus, Auburn, Water! nd Geneva 


A man who often travels that route necessarily 
gradually loses the sweet signiticance of the names. 
He sees in them no more poetry, no more pictur- 


esqueness ; for no sane man will contend that any 
of the towns mentioned are either poetic or pic- 
turesque. They are merely hasty stations thrown 
up by a rapidly advancing civilization. 

And in saying that we have touched one 
reasons why they grotesquely named. 
Indians were very few in number, and the 
were necessarily the same. ‘The 
tion of New England, when the lil 
estimated to have been only about three hundred 
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ir names 
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ms landed, is 











thousand; and all over the country they were a 
spare population. Let us not be ist. Even 
along the Central Road the Indian names occur. 
In the midst of this classic society there are Oris- 
kany, Canastota, Canaseraga, Chittenango (water 
flowing to the north), Cayuga, Seneca Falls, and 
Canandaigua (the place of Li down burdens) 














How musical, how memor: 1e 

Around them, as around the old Eng r- 
man, or Italian, or Greek names, historic assovia- 
tions might grow and cluster lo the American 
in Rome the name Canaseraga would bring a sweet 
patri tic thrill, as when, in sooty London streets, 
the wandering Switzer hears the ranz-des-r« : 
What emotion would he derive, as he stood in the 
Coliseum, from hearing of Rome upon the Central 
Road? Rapt in historic lore, and hearing of a 
nomination at Svracuse, ** Archimides, of course 
he answers, musingly. 

The tradition is that some good surveyor went 
about districting the land, and his clerk, who had 
had “an eddication,” consecrated his surveys with 
names taken from Lempricé: Doubtless they 
would willingly have taken the Indian names 


But if there were none, what could they do? One 
thing certainly was possible. They micht have 
, 


named the townships from the prevailing woods 








and flowers. Shrub-oak is quite as good a name 
for a town as Coldwater, ch is probably the 
translation of some French name of the spot. 





Painted Post, on the Erie road, is a good name 
Live-oak would certainly have been a preferable 
name to Buffalo—even if the grand word Ontario 
had not been at hand waiting to be used. 
next to the difficulty of getting a good na 
that of getting rid of a bad one. So weshall pr 
ably have to bear the names we have. 





Perhaps 
Buffalo is just as prosperous as it would be under 
any other name. But prosperit, is not every 
thing. A rose would smell as sweet if it were 
-alled a blood-cabbage; but it wouldn't have so 
pretty a name. How some of Milton's long, so- 
norous, refluent lines, made up entirely of names, 
have a breathless romance in their music! How 
exquisitely Charles Lamb treats names! What a 
weird world Edgar Poe created with his ‘’ ghoul- 
haunted woodland of Weir” and his “ dank tarn of 
Auber!” Names are things. Suppose Rowena, in 
‘* Tvanhoe,’’ had been named Dolly Jerusha, would 
the story have survived to be, as it now is, the 
most universally read book in literature? 

So if we can not change the old name, we can 
certainly sin no more. 





A PUBLIC DISGRACE. 

Ir some traveler in the interior of wild lands 
should tell us that he had found there tribes who 
humorously insisted upon calling themselves civ- 
ilized, and who vet forced travelers who were com- 
fortably journeying to cross broad rivers upon the 
ice at midnight in open sleighs and with the mer- 
cury below zero, how we should laugh at the good 
joke of their supposing themselves civilized, when 
a good bridge is one of the earliest and most ex- 
cellent proofs of civilization. Nor has any body 
forgotten, probably, the universal execration which 
saluted the ** Erie war” a few years since, when 
the inhabitants of the little town of Erie, upon the 
famous lake of that name, pulled up the track of 
a railroad, in revenge for an effort to make the 
gauge of different roads uviform, that passengers 
mizht go on without detention. The people of 
Erie were not of a temper to behold the coffee, 
which they had prepared for delayed and wrathful 
passencers, unter, Not they! 
If the companies c hose to harmonize their tracks at 


cooling upon the ec 


the_expense of possible custom for Erie pies and 
cakes (no pun is here intended), they did it at the 
risk of having their tracks pulled up about their 
hecls. Those were remarkable events. If the 
public has forgotten them, the travelers have not. 
And among them the Lounger, who was turned out 
of a comfortable set at night and forced to stum- 
ble and plunge thro zh a driving snow-storm with 
his fellow-passengers, catching a horrible cold by 
the way. There was one comfort, however. The 
passengers resolved to abstain utterly from the 
pies and cakes of the agreeable little town of Erie, 
and so they did; pushing patiently on until they 
reached the borders of Christian civilization. 

Yet why was it any more intolerable to be turned 
out of a comfortable car at Erie, to plod on to an- 
other train, than it is to be forced to cross the Hud- 
at Albany to connect with all the East- 
ern and Western trains? Even the Gunpowder 
Creck in Maryland, perhaps two or three times as 
broad as the Hudson at Albany, is crossed upon 
piles; but the great current of Eastern and West- 
ern travel is stopped and confused at one of its 
most important points, just the one where there 
should be every convenience and facility. Whose 
is the fault ? It can not be that of the H. R. R. R. 
or the Western Railroad, or the Central, or the 
Northern, the four great lines which concentrate at 
that poirft. They gain nothing by the vexation and 
delay. It can not be the fault of Albany, for in 
every way the city would gain, as indeed all cities 
gain by great works of public accommodation. 
Can it be the wish of the sister city Troy—that 
quiet, dignified, conservative city? What does 
Troy gain by it? The profit of sloop-trade? But 
is not that dearly bought by the execration of rep- 


son River 
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tatives of every part of the country, who look 


reset 
up the river indignantly and shake metaphoric 

sts at the sober little city? Will it not be dread- 
ful that Troy should be chiefly known only as the 


$ the great stream of travel; 
as it were, upon which if the 


city which incommod 
throws snags into it, 
passengers themselves are not wrecked, their pa- 
tience is, and certainly their kindly regard for Troy 
is lost forever ? 

Ilowever, 


It is a city tuo inte 


pposition only, about Troy. 
nt, t 


this is su 


o retined, too gener- 








ous, to favor any su h de g in the manger poli y 
as this. 

A bridge at Albany is not a matter of railroad 
speculation only, it is an affair of general public 


Lenetit. so confused, so 
troubles 
ent transit, is not to Le se 
in the country. We New Yorkers laugh at t! 
Camden and Amboy inst Has it any point 
yus as ours at Albany ? 


Any thing so awkward, 
to every person and thing as the 


n upon any other route 


ome pres- 





tion. 


or practice so barbar 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


SCENT IN Tuk Lopuy or Tus Orrra Lot 
ara Tella, did ers ¥ that purl gazed at 
my kervat? No, Bws I did not, for there was a s 
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night, but liged t end by side t 
ifort those that pans bs that t making faces a 
t but that he is mere awa iH 
after hour his friend is occ g the public thie 
piece of information, and pe pass by 1 Bay 
t ther, ** Never mi wist ki 

‘ s." By this extr aL Dessanges 
realizes forty franes a day. ases to 5 
anextent to zeta peep a 18 Luoug 
the police will cause his rem 

eel 

HAVING THE ADVANTAGE.—Tom Hobbs was a queer 
elow in his day Tom would drink 
when he had taken his fifth glass of a 1 ng man 
possessed more shrewdness. When in ion, 
and in his happiest mood, Tom one morning met a gen- 
tieman on horseback, whom he had never put eyes upon 
before. As is customary in the country, Tom immedi- 
ately accosted him: **Ah! here you are, my go rd fel- 
low, how d’ye do’ Upon my honor it dvesmy he ar rod 
to sce you once more. How's your family, and the old 
woman? We haven't seen her this long Ren e! W hen 
is she coming down to see my wife?" “I am quite well 
I thank pow Bad the ge ntleman ; **but indeed, Sir. you 
have the advantage!" “Advantage! my good fellow, 
what advant age?” i inquired Tom. * Why, really, Sir, I 
beg your pardon,” replied the gentleman, ** but I do not 
know you!" “Know me!" exclaimed Tom; “ well, I 








don't know you ud J si hould like to know where tle 
deuce is the advantage ?” 





‘A man is, in general, be* ter pleased, " says Dr. John- 
son, ‘when he has a good dinner upon his table than 
when his wife talks Greck.* 


SS 

Why are shepherds and fishermen like béggars '—Be- 

cause they live by hook or by crook. 
—_— 





What is the difference between one who walks and one 
who looks up a flight of stairs ’—One steps up stairs, and 
the other stares up steps. 





An artificial florist lately described himself as ‘* head 
gardener to the ladies." 





We were considerably amused by an account that we 
lately saw of a remarkable duel. There were six men 
upon the ground and six misses. 





_— 
An original way of answering two questions at a time: 
“ Here, Biddy, my darlint, what's the time o' night, 
and where's the pertaty pudding ?"’ 
“It's eight, Sir.” 





Call a lady *‘a chicken,” and ten to one she is angry 
Tell her she is “no chicken,” and tweuty to one she is 
still angrier. 





““T have a fresh cold,” said a gentleman to his ac- 
quaintance, 

* Why do you have a fresh one: why 
it cured f"" 


don't you have 








A writer, who has just returned from China, says that 





the most useful crop raised by the Chine-e is peas, The 
Celestials are a prudent people—they mind their peas 
and cues. 
rn 
Wrat Is A FRIEND :-—A friend is one who jumps down 


and puts the drag when he finds that y yu are gving 
down the hill too fast. 


—_— 
Wanted to know, whether it is a sure sign, wh na 
man slips down inthe mud, that he } asadrop too much, 





A good-looking young — recently entered a dyer's 
shop, and thus accosted hi: 
“You are the man t . are you not {" 





man that lives; 





**No,"* replied t * gallant; * I'm the 
but I'll die for you." 
aan 
Archdeacon Fisher was not wit! n 
the subject of his sermons, and once received a quict 
hint from Constable on the subject Having ones 
preached an old sermon, which he was not a r 





Constable had heard before, he asked him how he 














“Very much indeed, Fisher,” replied Constable; 
“I always did like that sermon." 
= 
Rruevy For lirrs —Buy your clothes at a slop-shop, 
and you will never have a fit afterward. 
_ 
In Northampton, lately en hatched seventeen chick- 
ens from sixteen eggs rart biddy that. 
~ => 
“Is that sag ese of a reflective turn?" asked Dr. 
Spooner of tl rovisior er, 
**No, Sir, not a mite as the reply. 


_ — 
‘What was the use of the eclipse?" asked a young 
lad 
*Oh, 
wac. 


it gave the sun time for reflection,” replied a 


a 

Tur ye or Tne Law.—It has become so weak from 
want of proper practice in the different courts that it is 
going to advertise for a pupil. 


OTR <n 
The fo lowing is Aunt Betsey's de escriptic 1 of her milk- 
man: ‘Tle is the meanest man in the world!" she ex- 
claimed. ‘He skims his milk on the top, and then he 
turns it over and skims the bottom.” 
lipietiatentinsbadilinataedegaan 
Tfa rich old gentleman has a thoucht of marrying, let 
him consider well beforehand what it is that he stands in 
need of—a wife, an heiress, or a nurse, 














If you have a friend whom you desire to remain a 
end, get in debt to him. MHe'll never leave you—he'll 
t you; and “in fond remembrance,” ever cherish 


























Virtues and the amount of your indebtedness, 
_ nenendiipenamen 
w much money have you" said a rich old cur- 
itoagay young fell oan ae 
ter. Oh, 11 ven't much of a1 y thing now, but I have 
a very rich ct, inde * The wedding occurred, 
and the old chip lear ifrom his fine son-in-law that the 
rich prospect 8 ect of marrying his daughter. 
_ . 
kind mother to the husband. 
I l harrows her bosom, 
her ears 
-_— 
tempers and sour faces need not 
ake #o few frier Even little boys 
flies know better than to take vinegar 
they use mola 
If 4 horn! th 16 legs, can catch 29 rabbits with 
ST legs, in 441 tes, how many legs must the same 
ral to get away from § hound do 8 with 52 lege, 
in tes aud a half 
Answer— 
Let the three “legged rabbit like ee eae, 
Lborr twe ghbors. 
] Kis al id @ quarter, 
A riit tI *‘oug 
fbat ins if y pease— 
A > answer with ease. 
A you ix 1 by hie father 
t e for ** measures” Ile promised to do 
and soon after receis ste for Mr, Peck. 





for a man whom 
reason for doing 
*you told me to 
ta measure, I don't 





eck is D 





_ ——- 

irse P of a Pe nding inquiry into the conduct of 
work-house, one of the 
e, was jocularly asked, 
was an Irishman. In- 
1 an air of wounded pride, 
Id not deny my country, 
** As two or three of the 





! I swe 
even if I was a Yorksjireman! 
gentlemen present were natives of the latter cc untry, we 


‘lay 


Sir 





need scarcely add that the patriotic Hibernian's hit told 








mort admirably. 
a 
A traveling gent, pa g arm, saw a boy at work in 
a corn-field by the road-side, and being of an inquiring 
turn of mind, he stepped his horse and thus addressed 
the youth My son, whose farm is this ’—* Dad's,” 
Does ye er raise auy 
ant pa ap ny 
. mostly,” was the reply, 
Lill of the article, and the 
using. 
—_—- — 


ONE OF THE -** An’ so you’ re gY ing out 









to the East Indies, 13 ig Mrs. Marooney,” said an 

Id crone to the y 1 a soldier about to embark 

for Madras. **I'vel hem parts myself, and well 

do I remember the torment I went through night and 

day w the 1 keatoes, They have long suckers 

own from their heads, and they'll draw the 

t of you before you can say pease.” This 

t lived in the memory of the young wo. 

ssel made the Madras Roads; the decks 

ypwded ; all hands were delichted at the sight 

Marooney among the rest; but her joy was 

ion, for on sliore she perceived an elephant. 

uck at the sight, and in breathless agitation, 

she approaciied the mate, exe! ing with uplifted hands, 
* Lord save us, toe! 





ix that a wu- 
a ain —— 
logs —A certain cattle-dealer in Jr- 
vine is frequently in tie when visiting Ayr mark. 
et on of leaving hi g behind him. On 
these occasions, upon missing his master, the animal 
has been fre ntly kr take the next train to Ayr, 
visit the eatt arket, atc id, not finding the object of his 
search, retu 1 to Irvine. His conduct has often 
attracted t of the guards on the line, and his 
movement watched; but we have not heard 


ANECDOTES OF 
habit 
Tuesdays, s dé 





by what » is accustomed to travel, and at what 
rate he 1s changed.—A gentleman's dog having been con- 
victed of sheep-killing, he told a man to shoot him the 


following morning. The dog was lying in the room at 
the time, and apparently listening to the conversation. 
Whether es ur derstood it or not, I will not pretend te 
determine; but the very first time the door was open he 
bolted out. and never avain came within reach of bis old 
master. This seems rather a stretch of canine intelli- 
gence, but it was told to me as a true story, and I am 
convineed that the relater, who was the master ef the 
, believed it himself. 
svatcentiiiicinmnen 
A Scorrisn Rewtnper.—An old servant who took 
charge of every thing Unat went on in the family, having 
observed that his master thought he had drunk wine with 
every lady at table, but had overlooked one, jogged his 
memory wit h the question, ** What ails you at that ane 
wi’ the green gow n” 





dog 





—— ‘ 
The Rev, Dr. Messe stepped to read a theatrical plac- 
ard which attracted his attention. Cooper, the trage- 
dian, coming slong, said to him, 
;vod-morning, Sir—do ministers of the Gospel read 








y not, Sir?" said the Doctor; “ ministers of the 
Gospel have a right to know what the devil is about as 
well as other folks.” 


SS 
A young lad had progressed with his * eddykation,”* 
under the g 


hoolmaster, as far as words of 
drill, one day, he came upon 
does that spell!" said the 
‘Try itagain.” ‘“* P-i-p-e.” 
“ What do people smoke 
. The boy made no answer, but, 
1 countenance, commenced once more, 


tidance of a 6c 












. ee 

A cobweb marriage is thus noticed by one of our con- 
temporaries: *‘* Married, last week, John Cob to Miss 
Kate Webb.” 

me a . 

* Why does fat her call mother honey?" asked a boy 
of his elder brother. **Can't think, except it's ‘cause 
she wears a large c¢ .~ 





) in her head.’ 
—-_- 
Gentlemen who smoke allege that it makes them calm 
They tell us that the more they fume 





and complacent 


the less they fre’ t. 


A doctor detained in court as a witness complained to 
that if he was kept from his patients they 
ecover in his absence, 

- <_ 





Iwichtr 











“Mr. G. has spoken ill of you,” said a gossip to his 
riend, a man who thoror ghiv understood the world. 
** That astonishes me,"* was his reply; ‘1 never bave 
rendered him service.” 

_ 

*“T have learned this; it savs Alderman 
Johnson, ** from e: g& turtle, t ' ‘Sa most de- 
praved taste to mock any thing for its greenness.” 

-—- _ 
“Dick, why don't you turn that buffalo robe t'other 


side out—the hair side is the warmest?" “Bah! Tom, 
don’ t you suppose the animal knew how to wear his own 
hide’ 
oe 
In these days of crinoline the world of fashion is traly 


“a wide, wide world.’ 





NE 
Physicians’ prescriptions are now called ‘‘death war- 
rants in Latin.’ 


——— 
“ Raising the wind” is now denominated more classic- 
ally “exciting the financial olus." 
sa 
’ is now rendered “ executed 
< lenrve," 








“Done it on my own hook’ 
the responsib 
' 
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GENERAL AMOS PILSBURY. 


WE present in connection with this sketch an 
excellent likeness of the General Superintendent 
of Police, Amos Pilsbury. He was born in the 
town of Londonderry, New Hampshire, on the 8th 
of February, 1805. He came from a sturdy stock. 
His grandfather took part in the baptism of blood 
on the plains of Lexington and slope of Bunker's 
Hill. His father, Moses C. Pilsbury, was in the 
war of 1812. He left his small farm and needy 
family at the call.of his country, and remained in 
the army till the war closed. He was a noble 
specimen of the Puritan stock—religious, devout, 
decided in his convictions, bold, and of unflinching 
integrity. He left home to begin life at ten years 
of age, with his whole capital in his pocket, con- 
aisting of one copper. He carried from his home, 
what was better than gold, a good name, good 
principles, a deep religious faith, an indomitable 
energy, and a confidence that his own 
right arm would achieve for him a po- 
sition. 

While working on his farm at Lon- 

donderry, Moses C. received a letter 
from the Governor of the State inviting 
him to Concord. He was tendered the 
post of Warden in the State Prison. It 
was a post of honor and emolument. 
Applicants were numerous. Men of 
political influence pressed their favor- 
ites upon the attention of the Governor. 
Mr, Pilsbury was not a candidate. He 
did not desire the new and untried re- 
sponsibility. He did not feel compe- 
tent to assume its duties. But the 
Governor and Council were persistent. 
All others were passed by, and the 
modest, distrustful, reluctant farmer 
‘vas made Warden of the prison. He 
served in that capacity eight years. 
He laid the foundation of that fame 
which can never be lost. 

In the prison of Concord Amos en- 
tered upon his distinguished career in 
the month of April, 1824, at the early 
age of nineteen years. He began on 
the lowest round of the ladder, and 
was appointed one of the guards of the 
prison. But he took his stand at once ‘ 
as a ruler among turbulent men. At 
that time prisons were as bad as pris- 
ons could be. They were schools of 
dissipation and seminaries of crime. 
Convicts entered babes in transgres- 
sion, and came out full-grown men. 
The cells were noisy with profanity, 
and reeked with crime and obscenity. 
All classes, ages, and conditions herd- 
ed together. The young criminal and 
the hoary-headed villain, the youth ar- 
rested for petty larceny and the bold 
robber and murderer, dwelt in a com- 
mon receptacle. Their time was spent 
in idleness, profaneness, gambling, 
drunkenness, and all lewdness. What 
little government there was was the 
fruit of force. Moral instruction was 
notattempted. The Bible, prayer, the 
Sabbath, worship, labor, and solitary 
cells as a means of discipline and re- 
gulation were not thought of. 

Faith, patience, and toil produced a 
change even in the Concord Prison. 
There was no chapel, but the dining- 
room was used. The State provided no 
Chaplain, and the Warden officiated. 
Each day the men filed in to their 
meals. The Warden appeared at the 
head of the table, read a portion of the 
Word of God, and offered prayer, be- 
fore any one was allowed to taste his 
food. This was a part of the discipline 
of the prison. His deep religious faith 
was his hiding-place of power which 
gave him such command over men. 
At the expiration of eight years the 
Warden left the Concord Prison one of 
the best regulated in the land. 

In the year 1827 Amos Pilsbury was 
appointed Deputy Warden of the new 
State Prison at Weathersfield, Connec- 
ticut. His father was Warden, having 
been appointed in the month of July, 
in the same yea. At that time Con- 
necticut could boast of one of the worst 
prisons in the land. The State prison- 
ers were confined in the copper mines at 
Svmsbury. Their cells were seventy 
feet below the surface of the earth — 
deep, dark, damp, gloomy pits. Into 
this receptacle the convicts were low- 
ered to sleep, and from it they were 
brought up every day for work, They were made 
secure by a heavy chain ontheirankles, The chain 
was not removed by day or night until the convict 
was borne to his burial or was discharged. And the 
number and weight of his chains depended upon 
the conduct of the prisoner, From this prison one 
hundied as hardened, desperate, and defiant men 
as were ever seen together were to be conducted to 
their new home at Weathersfield. They had been 
hardened by crime and hardened by imprisonment. 
They knew what it was to be infamous—to drag a 
heavy chain day and night—to feel it gall their 
limbs in their downsitting and their uprising, at 
work and at play—they knew brutality, abuse, 
curses, blows, violence, sharp cold, and keen hun- 
ger. They knew nothing of humane discipline, 
kindness tempering severity. The young Deputy 
Warden was charged with the removal of the men 
from Newgate. He marched them down in ad- 
miralile order. The rare power of controlling men, 
which has made his name famous for thirty years, 
was exhibited in his control over these hardened 
mer. Inside the prison walls at Weathersfield tle 
convicts were formed into line. Without weapon 
of defense or protection the young Warden struck 








the chains and fetters from the limbs of the con- 
victs. These degrading and galling tokens of 
servitude had been worn by some of them for ten 
years. The astonished convicts were told that 
chains and fetters would form no part of the new 
discipline. Long habits of herding together with- 
out discipline or subordination—with all the bad 
traits of character sharpened, and licentious habits 
cultivated—the new system was regarded by many 
as hazardous, if not fool-hardy. But the young 
Deputy was conscious of his power over the des- 
peradoes in the prison-yard, who were unchained 
for the first time for years. But the men were as 
orderly as if they were visitors and not convicts. 
Each man was told his duty. The discipline of 
the prison was explained. He was shewn his neat 
and clean cell. He was informed that his comfort 
would depend upon his own conduct. 

The prisoners had not seen the Warden. They 
were drawn up intoa line to receive him. He wasa 


man not far from fifty years of age—a plain, farm- 
er-like looking man. He was unarmed, and carried 
the Bible under his arm. He came into the pres- 
ence of the prisoners, and thus addressed them : 

‘* PRISONERS,—I come to you with the sword 
of Justice and the olive-branch. Which will you 
have? For the gevernment of my own family I 
read daily from the Bible, and ask the blessing of 
God on them. I shall do the same with you.” 

Amidst profound silence, while the tears started 
from eyes not accustomed to weep, he read that 
portion of the Word of God which asks this signi- 
ficant question, ‘‘ Who maketh us to differ?” He 
followed the reading by a brief, touching, and af- 
fecting prayer. And se the new disciptine was in- 
augurated. The scene was worthy of the pencil 
of the great artist. The new prison—one hundred 
ungovernable and desperate men—chains and fet- 
ters struck from their limbs lying on the pave- 
ments by their side—a mere youth by their side 
controlling them—an aged man with no weapon of 
defense but the Word of God, amidst profound si- 
lence commending those neglected men to that 
Redeemer who, in the days of-his flesh, had com- 
manded his disciples to visk the prison, The ques- 








tion of discipline was settled from that moment. 
No insubordination was seen. The government 
was as perfect the first week as it was after the 
lapse of years. 

In April, 1830, General Pilsbury was elected 
Warden of that prison on the resignation of his fa- 
ther. He was a young man—too young, many 
thought, for so important a post. But it was soon 
apparent that the mantle of the sire had worthily 
descended upon the son. For order, discipline, and 
economy the Weathersfield prison became the mod- 
el prison of the land. Its fame extended to Eu- 
rope. Men made pilgrimages to it to learn the se- 
cret of its prosperity. To support the old Newgate 
prison, from 1810 to 1827, the sum of $125,000 had 
been drawn from the State treasury. The new 
prison, under General Pilsbury, at the expiration 
of two years, after defraying all its expenses, re- 
turned into the treasury the sum of $8000 as the 
earnings of the institution. 





GEN. AMOS PILSBURY, CHIEF OF THE N. Y. METROPOLITAN POLICE.—[Irom a Puotocraru bY Brapy.] 


At the expiration of two years a new warden 
was appointed, who, with the aid of the directors, 
undertook to conduct the affairs of the prison. An 
immediate and desolating change followed the re- 
moval of General Pilsbury. The prisoners would 
ebey noone. They were bold, noisy, and riotous, 
They broke out into open and defiant rebellion, 
Every form of disorder prevailed. Prisoners com- 
municated with each other in defiance of the rules. 
Under-keepers traded with the convicts. News- 
papers reflecting on the affairs of the prison were 
circulated. An under-keeper was murdered. The 
prison was reduced to a state of anarchy. Nine 
months had destroyed the discipline of years. The 
Legislature recalled General Pilsbury. ‘The mo- 
ment he appeared within the prison walls the re- 
bellion ceased. Discipline revived ; the men went 
cheerfully to their work; and during the entire 
twelve years that General Pilsbury condficted the 
affairs of that institution no similar outbreak oc- 
curred. He left it the most perfect institution of 
the kind in the world. 

To the people of the city of Albany General Pils- 
bury gave ten years of the best part of his life. In 
1845 he became warden of the Penitentiary in Al- 








bany, and reared the buildings connected with that 
institution. The people of Albany, in common 
with those of the State, became alarmed at the vast 
increase of crime, Common jails were perfect nui- 
sances, Frauds and flagrant abuses were in the 
management. Prisoners were crowded together in 
one common room, where rum, gambling, rioting, 
oaths, and idleness marked the pastimes. Disei- 
pline was defied. Men tricd for petty offenses, 
lads held for petty larceny, hardened villains, sat 
side by side in one common jail, all idle and all 
vicious, The citizens of Albany resolved to rem- 
edy the mischief in a degree. They committed to 
General Pilsbury the erection of the institution and 
its government. Under his eye it grew in perfec- 
tion and public favor. The annual reports of the 
Inspectors, which cover a period of ten years, are 
full of enthusiastic praise. They speak of him as 
a disciplinarian unequaled—of his humane firmness 
—of the ecenomy of his rule—of the reformation 
that followed his regulations—how the 
idle and vicious were compelled to earn 
their own bread—the taste, the order, 
the cleanliness, the health of all depart- 
ments of the prison—his unwearied per- 
severance, and his singular tact and 
ability in the management of men. 
For beauty of location, economy, and 
discipline, it is now unequaled. The 
most desperate and turbulent men, 
that were brought to the prison in 
chains, when they passed the gate and 
had their fetters knocked off, would 
end their gibes and oaths, throw away 
their cigars, and exclaim, “ All right, 
Captain. Now we have done. We 
know where we are. We shall keep the 
rules.” And during their whole im- 
prisonment would be found the most 
obedient to the rules of the prison. 

In 1855 General Pilsbury took 
charge of the State property at Ward's 
Island. It was one of the dark places 
of the city. The Commissioners of Em- 
igration clothed the Superintendent 
with full power to conduct the affairs 
of the institution according to his own 
judgment. Nearly 2000 persons were 
supported on the island; 230 persons 
were employed and paid to do the 
work. The annual expenses in the 
island were $260,000. The new ward- 
en produced an immediate change. 
The expenses were reduced. All who 
were able were compelled to work. 
The well took charge of the sick. ‘The 
indolent and worthless concluded they 
had better work where they could get 
pay, and left the island in disgust. 
‘The number to be supported ran down 
from 2000 to 600, paid employés to 60, 
and the annual cost from $260,000 to 
£75,000. Order arose out of confu- 
sion, economy out of mismanagement, 
and industry took the place of idle- 
ness, 

Last year General] Pilsbury was ap- 
pointed to the head of the Metropolitan 
Police—an office which, by the time this 
paper reaches our readers, he may have 
resigned. When he accepted the post 
of Chief it was with the express under- 
standing that he should have power 
enough to fulfill the duties. Ile made 
no claim to police patronage, or to leg- 
islative or judicial authority over the 
department; but he insisted on being 
the “executive head.” After some 
debate the Commissioners agreed to his 
terms and appointed him, assuring him 
that he would be “loaded down with 
power.” Those Commissioners now 
undertake to deprive the General of 
the power of detailing the men; they 
seek, in fact, to make one of their num- 
ber as a Committee the real executive 
head of the police, reducing General 
Pilsbury to the position of a clerk to 
the Commissioners. It is under these 
circumstances that he has tendered his 
resignation. The result of the affair 
will be probably known by the time 
this paper is printed. If the Commis- 
sioners really deprive General Pils- 
bury of the power for which he stipu- 
lated when he took his office, and with- 
out which he could not discharge its 
duties in an efficient manner, they will 
assume an enormous responsibility. 
No man of any character would take 
the post vacated under such circum- 
stances, and the Legislature would 
probably be called upen to interfere. 

General Pilsbury is now fifty-four years old. 
Ne has two children living, one of whom, a son, 
succeeds him at Ward’s Island, He is a man of 
fine presence, with a full, pleasant face. 
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MISS HALCOMBE’S NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED. 


July 3d.—When the dinner hour brought us: 
together again, Count Fosco was in his usuak 
excellent spirits. He exerted himself to inter- 
est and amuse us as if he was determined to. 
efface from out memories ali recollection of 
what had passed in the library thet afternoon. 









































“HCUSH!” SHE WHISPERED; ‘‘ 1 HEAR SOMETHING BEHIND US.” 


Lively descriptions of his adventures in travel- 
ing; amusing anecdotes of remarkable people 
whom he had met with abroad; quaint com- 
parisons between the social customs of various 
nations, illustrated by examples drawn ‘from 
men and women indiscriminately all over Eu- 
rope; humorous corfessions of the innocent fol- 
lies of his own early life, when he ruled the 
fashions of a second-rate Italian town, and wrote 
preposterous romances, on the French model, 
for a second-rate Italian newspaper—all flowed 
in succession so easily and so gayly from his 
lips, and all addressed our various curiosities 
and various interests so directly and so delicate- 
ly, that Laura and I listened to him with as 
much attention, and, inconsistent as it may 
seem, with as much admiration also as Madame 
Fosco herself. Women can resist a man’s love, 
a man’s fame, a man’s personal appearance, and 
a man’s money; but they can not resist a man’s 
tongue, when he knows how to talk to them. 

After dinner, while the favorable impression 
which he had produced on us was still vivid in 
our minds, the Count modestly withdrew to read 
in the library. Laura proposed a stroll in the 
grounds to enjoy the close of the long evening. 
It was necessary, in common politeness, to ask 
Madame Fosco to join us; but this time she had 
apparently received her orders beforehand, and 
she begged we would kindly exeuse her, ‘The 
Count will probably want a fresh supply of cigar- 
ettes,” she remarked, by way of apology ; ‘‘ and 
nobody can make them to his satisfaction but 
myself.” Her cold blue eyes almost warmed as 
she spoke the words—she looked actually proud 
of being the officiating medium through which 
her lord and master composed himself with to- 
bacco-smoke ! 

Laura and I went out together alone. 

It was a misty, heavy evening. There was a 
sense of blight in the air; the flowers were 
drooping in the garden, and the ground was 
parched and dewless. The western heaven, as 
we saw it over the quiet trees, was of a pale yel- 
low hue, and the sun was setting faintly in a 
haze. Coming rain seemed near: it would fall 
probably with the fall of night. 

‘‘ Which way shall we go?” I asked. 

‘Toward the lake, Marian, if you like,” she 
answered. 

‘‘You seem unaccountably fond, Laura, of 
that dismal lake.” 

‘*No; not of the lake, but of the scenery 
about it. The sand and heath, and the fir- 
trees, are the only objects I can discover, in all 
this large place, to remind me of Limmeridge. 
But we will walk in some other direction if you 
prefer it.” 

‘IT have no favorite walks at Blackwater 
Park, my love. One is the same as another to 
me. Let us go tothe lake—we may find it cool- 
er in the open space than we find it here.” 

We walked through the, shadowy plantation 
in silence. The heaviness in the evening air op- 
pressed us both ; and when we reached the boat- 
house, we were glad to sit down and rest inside. 

A white fog hung low over the lake. The 
dense brown line of the trees on the opposite 
bank appeared above it like a dwarf forest float- 
ing in the sky. The sandy ground, shelving 
downward from where we sat, was lost myste- 
riously in the outward layers of the fog. The 
silence-was horrible. No rustling of the leaves 
—no bird’s note in the wood—no cry of water- 
fowl from the pools of the hidden lake. Even 
the croaking of the frogs had ceased to-night. 

“It is very desolate and gloomy,” said Laura. 
‘But we can be more alone here than any 
where else.” 

She spoke quietly, and looked at the wilder- 
ness of sand and mist with steady, thoughtful 
eyes. I could see that her mind was too much 
occupied with its own thoughts to feel the dreary 
impressions from without, which had fastened 
themselves already on mine. 








| could get no farther. 





‘*T promised, Ma- 
rian, to tell you the 
truth about my mar- 
ried life, instead of 
leaving you any lon- 


ger to guess it for 
yourself,” she began. 
“That secret is the 
first I have ever had 
from you, love, and 
I am determined it 
shall be the last. I 
was silent, as you 


know, for your sake 
—and perhaps a little 
for my own sake as 
well, It is very hard 
for a woman to con- 
fess that the man to 
whom she has given 
her whole life is the 
man of all others who 
cares least for the gift. 
If you were married 
yourself, Marian — 
and especially if you 
were happily married 
—you would feel for 
me as no single wo- 
man can feel, howev- 
er kind and true she 
may be.” 

What answer could 
Imake? I could on- 
ly take her hand, and 
look at her with my 
whole heart, as well 
as my eyes would let 
me. 

‘‘How often,” she 
went on, “I have 
heard you laughing 
over what you used to 
call your ‘ poverty!’ 
how often you have made me mock speeches 
of congratulation on my wealth! Oh, Marian, 
never laugh again. Thank God for your pover- 
tv—it has made you your own mistress, and has 
saved you from the lot that has fallen on me.” 

A sad beginning on the lips of a young wife! 
—sad in its quiet, plain-spoken truth. The few 
days we had all passed together at Blackwater 
Park had been many enough to show me—to 
show any one—what her husband had married 
her for. 

‘You shall not be distressed,” she said, “ by 
hearing how soon my disappointments and my 
trials bezan—or even by knowing what they 
were. It is bad enough to have them on my 
memory. If I tell you how he received the first, 
and last, attempt at remonstrance that I ever 
made, you will know how he has always treated 
me, as well as if I had described it in so many 
words. It was one day at Rome, when we had 
ridden out together to the tomb of Cecilia Me- 
tella. The sky was calm and lovely—and the 
grand old ruin looked beautiful—and the re- 
membrance that a husband’s love had raised it 
in the old time to a wife’s memory made me 
feel more tenderly and more anxiously toward 
my husband than I had ever felt yet. ‘ Would 
you build such a tomb for me, Percival ?’ I asked 
him. ‘You said you Joved me dearly, before 
we were married; and yet, since thattime—’ I 
Marian! he was not even 
looking at me! I pulled down my vail, thjnk- 
ing it best not to let him see that the tears were 
in my eyes. I fancied he had not paid any at- 
tention to me; but he had. He said, ‘Come 
away,’ and laughed to himself, as he helped me 
on to my horse. He mounted his own horse ; 
and laughed again as we rode away. ‘If I do 
build you a tomb,” he said, ‘it will be done with 
your own money. I wonder whether Cecilia 
Metelia had a fortune and paid for hers.’ I 
made no reply—-how could I, when I was crying 
behind my vail? ‘ Ah, you light-complexioned 
women are all sulky,’ he said. ‘What do you 
want? compliments and soft speeches? Well! 
I'm in a good humor this morning. Consider 
the compliments paid, and the speeches said.’ 
Men little know, when they say hard things to 
us, how well we remember them, and how much 
harm they do us. It would have been better 
for me if I had gone on crying; but his con- 
tempt dried up my tears and hardened my heart. 
From that time, Marian, I never checked my- 
self again in thinking of Walter Hartright. I 
let the memory of those happy days, when we 
were so fond of each other in secret, come back 
and comfort me. What else had I to look to 
for consolation? If we had been together, you 
would have helped me to betterthings. I know 
it was wrong, darling—but tell me if I was 
wrong, without any excuse.” 

I was obliged to turn my face from her. 
“Don’t ask me!” I said. ‘‘ Have I suffered as 
you have suffered? What right have I to de- 
cide ?” 

‘*T used to think of him,” she pursued, drop- 
ping her voice, and moving closer to me—‘“‘I 
used to think of him when Percival left me 
alone at night to go among the Opera people. 
I used to fancy what I might have been, if it 
had pleased God to bless me with poverty, and 
if I had been his wife. I used to see myself in 
my neat cheap gown, sitting at home and wait- 
ing for him, while he was earning our bread— 
sitting at home and working for him, and lov- 
ing him all the better because I Aad to work for 
him—seeing him come in tired, and taking off 
his hat’and coat for him—and, Marian, pleas- 
ing him with little dishes at dinner that I had 
learned to make for his sake. Oh! I hope he is 
never lonely enough and sad enough to think of 
me, and see me, as I have thought of Aim and 
seen him!” 

As she said those melancholy words all the 
lost tenderness returned to her voice, and all 
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the lost beauty trembled back into her face. 
Her eyes rested as lovingly on the blighted, 
solitary, ill-omened view before us as if they 
saw the friendly hills of Cumberland in the dim 
and threatening sky. 

“Don’t speak of Walter any more,” I said, 
as soon as I could control myself. ‘Oh, Lau- 
ra, spare us both the wretchedness of talking of 
him now!” 

She roused herself, and looked at me ten- 
derly. 

“fT would rather be silent about him 
ever,” she answered, “than cause you a mo- 
ment’s pain.” 

“It is in your interests,” I pleaded; ‘it is 
for your sake that I speak. If your husband 
heard you—” 

“It would not surprise him if he did hear 
me.” 

She made that strange reply with a weary 
calmness and coldness. The change in her 
manner, when she gave the answer, startled me 
almost as much as the answer itself. 

‘*Not surprise him!” I repeated. ‘Laura! 
remember what you are saying—you frighten 
me!” 

“Tt is true,” she said; “it is what I wanted 
to tell you to-day when we were talking in your 
room. My only secret, when I opened my heart 
to him at Limmeridge, was a harmless secret, 
Marian—you said so yourself. The name was 
all I kept from him, and he has discovered it.” 

I heard her; but I could say nothing. Her 
last words had killed the little hope that still 
lived in me. 

‘**It happened at Rome,” she went on, as 
wearily calm and cold as ever. ‘‘ We were at 
a little party, given to the English by some 
friends of Sir Percival’s—Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
land. Mrs. Markland had the reputation of 
sketching very beautifully; and some of 
guests prevailed on her to show us her dr 
ings. We all admired them—but something I 
said attracted her attention particularly to me. 
‘Surely you draw yourself?’ asked, ‘] 
used to draw a little once,’ I answered; ‘but I 
have given it up.’ ‘If you have once drawn,’ 
she said, ‘ you may take to it again one of these 
days; and if you do, I wish you would Jet me 
recommend you a master,’ I said not) 
you know why, Marian—and tricd to change 
the conversation. But Mrs. Markland persist- 
ed. ‘I have had all sorts of teachers,’ she 





she 


ing— 


went on, ‘ but the best of all, the most intelli- | 


gent, and the most attentive, was a Mr. Hart- 
right. If you ever take up your drawing again, 
do try him as a master. He is a young man— 
modest and gentlemanlike—I am sure you will 
like him.’ ‘Think of those words being spoken 
to me publicly, in the presence of strangers— 
strangers who had been invited to meet the 
bride and bridegroom! I did all I could to con- 
trol myself—I said nothing, and looked down 
close at the drawings. When I ventured to raise 
my head again my eyes and my husband's eves 
met, and I knew by his look that my face had 
betraved me. ‘ We will see about Mr. Hart- 
right,’ he said, looking at me all the time, 
‘when we get back to England. I agree with 
you, Mrs. Markland —I think Lady Glyde is 
sure to like him.’ He laid an emphasis on the 
last words which made my cheeks burn, and set 
my heart beating as if it would stifle me. No- 
thing more was said—we came away early. 


He was silent in the carriage, driving back to | 


the hotel. He helped me out, and followed me 
up stairs as usual. But the moment we were in 
the drawing-room he locked the door, pushed 
me down into a chair, and stood over me with 
his hands on my shoulders. ‘ Ever since that 
morning when you made your audacious con- 
fession to me at Limmeridge,' he said, ‘I have 
wanted to find out the man; and I found him 
in your face to-night. Your drawing-master 
was the man; and his name is Hartright. You 
shall repent it, and he shall 
repent it, to the last hour 
of your lives. Now go to 
bed, and dream of him, if 
you like—with the marks 
of my horsewhip on his 
shoulders.’ Whenever he 
is angry with me now, he 
refers to what I acknowl- 
edged to him in your pres- 
ence with a sneer or a 
threat. I have no power 
to prevent him from put- 
ting his own horrible con- 
struction on the confi- 
dence I placed in him. I 
have no influence to make 
him believe me or to keep 
him silent. You looked 
surprised to-day when you 
heard him tell me that I 
had made a virtue of ne- 
cessity in marrying him. 
You will not be surprised 
again when you hear him 
repeat it the next time he 
is out of temper—oh, Ma- 
rian! don’t! don’t! you 
hurt me!” 

I had caught her in my 
arms, and the sting and 
torment of my remorse 
had closed them round her 
like a vice. Yes! my re- 
morse. The white despair 
of Walter’s face, when my 
cruel words struck him to 
the heart in the summer- 
house at Limmeridge, rose 
before me in mute, un- 
endurable reproach. My 
hand had pointed the way 
which led the man my sis- 
ter loved, step by step, far 


for | 
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| from his country and his friends. Jetween 
} those two young hearts I had stood to sunder 
them forever, the one from the other—and his 
life and her life lay wasted before me, alike, in 
witness of the deed. I had done this, and done 
it for Sir Percival Glyde. 

For Sir Percival Glyde. 


I heard her speaking, and J knew by the tone 
of her voice that she was comfi rting me—/, 
who deserved nothing but the re proach of her 
silence! How long it was before I mastered 
| the absorbing misery of my own thoughts I can 
not tell. Iwas first constious that she was kiss- 
ing me; and then my eyes seemed to wake on 





a sudden to their sense of outward things, and 
I knew that I was looking mechanically straight 
before me at the prospect of the lake. “4 

“Tt is late,” I heard her whisper. “It will 


be dark in the plantation.” She shook my arm, 

and repeated, ‘* Marian! it will be dark in the 

| plantation.” 

| *‘*Give mea minute longer,” I said—“ a min- 
ute to get better in.”’ 

I was afraid to trust myself to look at her yet, 

| and I kept my eyes fixed on the view. 

It was late. The dense brown line of trees 
in the sky had faded in the gathering darkness, 
to the faint resemblance of a long wreath of 
smoke. The mist over the lake below had 
stealthily enlarged, and advanced on us. The 
silence was as breathless as ever-—but the hor- 
ror of it had gone, and the solemn mystery of 
its stillness was all that remained. 

‘We are far from the house,” she whispered. 
** Let us go back.”’ 

She stop] ed sudde nly . 
from me toward the entrance of the b 

** Marian!” she trembling 
“Do you see nothing? Look!” 

‘Where ?” 

* Down there, below us.” 

She pointed. My eyes followed her hand, 

| and I saw it t 
A living figure was movitig over the waste of 


and turned her face 
at-h 


violently. 


use. 


said, 


heath in the distance. It crossed our range 
of view from the boat-house, and passed darkly 
along the outer edge of the mist. It stopped, 
far off, in front of us—waited—and passed on; 


moving slowly, with the white cloud of mist be- 
hind itand above it— slow lv, s] , tillit glided 
by the edge of the boat-house, and we saw it no 
more. ‘ 

We were both unnerved by what had passed 
| between us that evening. Some minutes elapsed 

before Laura would venture into the plantation, 

and before I could make up my mind to lead her 
back to the house, 

‘*Was it a man or a woman ?” she asked, in 

a whisper, as we moved at last into the dark 

dampness of the outer air. 

‘*] am not certain.” 

““Which do you think?” 
|} It looks like a woman.” 

‘*T was afraid it was a man in a Jong cloak.” 

“It may be aman. In this dim light it is 
| not possible to be certain.” 

“Wait, Marian! I'm frightened—I don't 
| see the path. Suppose the figure should fol- 
low us?’ 

**Not at all likely, Laura. There is really 
| nothing to be alarmed about. The shores of the 
| lake are not far from the village, and they are 
free to any one to walk on by day or night. It 
is only wonderful we have seen no living creat- 
ure there before.” 

We were now in the plantation. It was very 
dark—so dark that we found some difficulty in 
keeping the path. I gave Laura my arm, and 
we walked as fast as we could on our way back. 

Before we were half-way through, she stopped, 
and forced me to stop with her. She was list- 
ening. 

** Hush !” she whispered; ‘I hear something 


wl 


| behind us.” 


28 
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*¢Tead leaves,” I said, to cheer her, “or a 
twig blown off the trees.” 

‘Jt is summer time, Marian; and there is 
not a breath of wind. Listen!” 

I heard the sound, too—a sound like a light 
footstep following us. 

‘¢No matter who it is, or what it is,” I said ; 
‘Jet us walk on. In another minute, if there 
is any thing to alarm us, we shall be near enough 
to the house to be heard.” 

We went on quickly—so quickly that Laura 
was breathless by the time we were nearly 
through the plantation, and within sight of the 
lighted windows. 

I waited a moment to give her breathing- 
time. Just as we were about to proceed she 
stopped me again and signed to me with her 
hand to listen once more. We both heard dis- 
tinctly a long, heavy sigh behind us in the 
black depths of the trees. 

‘¢ Who's there ?” I called out. 

There was no answer. 

“‘Who’s there?” I repeated. 

An instant of silence followed; and then we 
heard the light fall of the footsteps again, fainter 
and fainter—sinking away into the darkness— 
sinking, sinking, sinking—till they were lost in 
the silence. 

We hurried out from the trees to the open 
lawn beyond; crossed it rapidly ; and without 
another word passing between us reached the 
house. 

In the light of the hall-lamp Laura looked at 
me, with white cheeks and startled eyes. 

“T am half dead with fear,” she said. “* Who 
could it have been ?” 

‘* We will try to guess to-morrow,’’I replied. 

‘*TIn the mean time say nothing to any one 
of what we have heard and seen.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘“* Because silence is safe—and we have need 
of safety in this house.” 

I sent Laura up stairs immediately, waited 
& minute to take off my hat and put my hair 
smooth, and then went at once to make my first 
investigations in the library on pretense of 
searching for a book. 

There sat the Count, filling out the largest 
easy-chair in the house; smoking and reading 
calmly, with his feet on an ottoman, his cravat 
across his knees, and his shirt collar wide open. 
And there sat Madame Fosco, like a quiet child, 
ou a stool by his side, making cigarettes. Nei- 
ther husband nor wife could by any possibility 
have been out late that evening, and have just 
got back to the house in a hurry. I felt that 
my object in visiting the library was answered 
the moment I set eyes on them. 

Count Fosco rose in polite confusion, and tied 
his cravat on, when I entered the room. 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” I said. “I 
have only come here to get a book.” 

** All unfortunate men of my size suffer from 
the heat,” said the Count, refreshing himself 
gravely with a large green fan. “I wish I could 
change places with my excellent wife. She is 
as cool at this moment as a fish in the pond 
outside.” 

The Countess allowed herself to thaw under 
the influence of her husband’s quaint compari- 
son. “I am never warn., Miss Halcombe,” she 
remarked, with the modest air of a woman who 
wes confessing to one of her own merits. 

‘*Have you and Lady Glyde been out this 
evening?” asked tho Count while I was taking 
a book from the shelves to preserve appear- 
ances. 

‘‘Yes; we went out to get a little air.” 

** May I ask in what direction ?” 

‘“‘In the direction of the lake—as far as the 
boat-house.” 

‘* Aha? As far as the boat-house ?” 

Under other circumstances I might have re- 
sented his curiosity. But to-night I hailed it 
as another proof that neither he nor his wife 
were connected with the mysterious appearance 
at the lake. 

‘“‘No more adventures, I suppose, this even- 
ing?” he-went on. ‘‘ No more discoveries, like 

_your discovery of the wounded dog ?” 

He fixed his unfathomable gray eyes on me, 
with that cold, clear, irresistible glitter in them 
which always forces me to look at him, and al- 
ways makes me uneasy while I do look. An 
unutterable suspicion that his mind is prying 
into mine overcomes me at these times; and it 
overcame me now. 

‘*No,” I said, shortly; ‘‘no adventures—no 
discoveries.” 

I tried to look away from him and leave the 
room. Strange as it seems, I hardly think I 
should have succeeded in the attempt if Ma- 
dame Fosco had not helped me by causing him 
to move and look away first. 

**Count, you are keeping Miss Halcombe 
standing,” she said. 

The moment he turned round to get me a 
chair I seized my opportunity—thanked. him— 
made my excuses—and slipped out. 

An hour later, when Laura’s maid happened 
to be in her mistress’s room, I took occasion to 
refer to the closeness of the night, with a view 
to ascertaining next how the servants had been 
passing their time. 

“Have you been suffering much from the 
heat down stairs?” I asked. 

‘*No, miss,” said tWe girl, “we have not felt 
it to speak of.” 

“You have been out in the woods, then, I 
suppose 7” 

“Some of us thought of going, miss. But 
eook said she should take her chair into the 
cool court-yard outside the kitchen door; and, 
en second thoughts, all the rest of us took our 
ahairs out there too.” 

The housekeeper was now the only person 
who remained to be accounted for. 

‘**Is Mrs, Michelson gone to bed yet?” I in- 
guired, 








, 


“I should think not, miss,” said the girl, 
smiling. ‘ Mrs. Michelson is more likely to be 
getting up just now than going to bed.” 

“Why? What do you mean? Has Mrs. 
Michelson been taking to her bed in the day- 
time ?”’s 

“No, miss, not exactly, but the next thing 
to it. She’s been asleep all the evening on the 
sofa in her own room.” 

Putting together what I observed for myself 
in the library and what I have just heard from 
Laura’s maid, one conclusion seems inevitable. 
The figure we saw at the lake was not the figure 
of Madame Fosco, of her husband, or of any of 
the servants. The footsteps we heard behind 
us were not the footsteps of any one belonging 
to the house. 

Who could it have been ? 

It seems useless to inquire. I can not even 
decide whether the figure was a man’s or a wo- 
man’s. I can only say that I think it was a 
woman's. 





DERNIER RESORT. 


Sune told me that she loved me once, 

‘¢ But now,” she feared, ‘‘her love was dead.” 
The fault was mine—I was a dunce 

To show a bigger heart than head. 


With love I pestered her so much 
She thought it cheap—not worth a groat! 
Well, “love is blind;” but this I vouch, 
Her words took from my eye the mote! 


** Sweet love,” I said, ‘‘ your love is dead, 
And mine, though living, ’s little worth; 

We now should part; we may not wed— 
I go a whaling voyage north!” 


I spoke with pride and high-born zest ; 
She saw the passion in my eye— 
She leaned her head upon my breast, 
And said, ‘If you go, may not J?” 





ONLY A WOMAN’S STORY. 


Lone ago, my friend, as you watched with 
me in my sickness, I promised to tell you the 
story of my life. It all seemed to come back 
to me in those long wakeful nights; and if you 
have not forgotten the lonely woman cheered by 
your kindness, I will keep my promise now. 

You know the old house I lived in was my 
first home. I hoped to be taken from it to my 
last one. It was the pleasantest place in the 
world to me—that great, quict house, resting 
under the elm-trees, and the smooth natural 
lawn sloping down, with its green grassy banks, 
to the river. It seemed as if God had made that 
beautiful spot for a happy home. Far behind 
the old house rose the great solemn mountains 
that lay close against the sky. I think now, 
perhaps I was nearer heaven then. 

Next to our house was the tram farm-house, 
always my other home, and only separated from 
it by a hedge, that as a child I crept through, as 
a maiden walked by with— Ah! it is hard to 
stop remembering ; and it is wrong to live only 
in retrospection. 

I don’t know when John Maynard and I 
first liked each other. It seemed as natural as 
breathing. We were always together. As chil- 
dren, we sat on the low sunny door-step or played 
in the fields; hand in hand we wandered over 
the hills for the wild-flowers in summer, and the 
scarlet berries in autumn. As we grew older, 
there came walks and talks till the shadow of 
the larch grew long. John was to go out into 
the great, wonderful world, and grow rich and 
famous ; while I was to stay at home and wait— 
wait. I think that is what we are all doing in 
some way or other 

So the years went by till John was twenty and 
I seventeen. Then the old child-plans became 
more real. At last it was true that he would goto 
a city faraway. Somehow the walks grew pleas- 
anter as they grew fewer; and I almost wished 
he would not be so kind, it was making it so 
much harder to say good-by. 

Then the time narrowed down and down, un- 
til the last day before he was to go. It was ear- 
ly autumn, and we walked through the woods, 
which were flaming with the changing foliage ; 
then by the brook, rich with the scarlet glory of 
the Cardinal flower ; over the hill where we used 
to watch the sunsets, and think how soon the sun 
went down. We didn’t say much that last walk, 


but John looked away off to the distant hills 


which were to lie between us; and if my eyes 
were bent on the flowers at my feet, I did not see 
them for the tears I was trying to hide. 

But when we came to the fallen tree, our old 
seat, it seemed to come over me all at once that 
John was going away—that I might never see 
him again!—till I seemed to be saying to my- 
self, ‘* Never again! never again!” I just 
looked in his face, and burst out crying. It 
was only my heart that was crying before. 

Then he took my hands and told me the story 
—old since people have lived and suffered; new 
while they live and love. He told me how the 
friendship of a lifetime had grown into love for 
me—he never knew how much until he came te 
leave me; how my love for him would be his 
incentive to honor and success; and, again and 
again, those wonderful, wonderful words — he 


loved me! 
What could I answer? Only that I did not 





remember the time when I had not loved him; 
that I would wait with patient trust until the 
time came to fulfill our hopes and promises. 

As we walked through the deepening twilight, 
we said we would go through life as through the 
wood together. I think the very birds sang 
sweeter for our happiness! We were so young 
that all life seemed beautiful—bathed in sun- 
shine, like the distant hills that stretched away 
before us. That night, as I smoothed my brown 
hair, I looked through happy tears at the face 
which he said was fair to him—and so seemed 
prettier to me for that. 

So he went away; and there came a long, 
long time with few letters to make it shorter. 
Then the winter came, and the soft snow hid the 
old walks and wood-paths, and obliterated them 
all, like Zime. Then came the tardy spring, 
with its sweet promises; and the summer, with 
its fulfilling blossoms; and at last the golden 
autumn. Just one year! And he was to come 
back for a little while, returning again to the 
city. Oh! it was such an eager pleasure to ex- 
pect him—only the days were so much longer 
when I was wishing them away! So I sat, with 
womanly wonder, thinking how he would look— 
wondering if the year and the new life had 
changed him; never once asking myself if he 
had changed in heart. How could he? Was 
I not the same, with a love enriched by memory 
as well as hope? 

So the tardy time went by—and if John’s let- 
ters grew less frequent I thought it was because 
he was coming to me sosoon. At last he came. 
Oh, how altered! I had tried to expect some 
outward change from the effect of city life, and 
the natural developmeni of his young manhood. 
I knew he must grow and outgrow a great deal. 
Then I was forced into a conscious difference of 
ways and manners, and I was afraid of compar- 
ing his new and his old life. Then the first 
fears came—not yet doubts. 

When people cease loving you, Fanny dear, 
they are sometimes a great deal kinder, as if to 
make up for it. John was so kind that he be- 
trayed this change. I saw, day by day, how I 
held him by his honor, and no longer by his love ; 
how he wearied of the ties he was too honorable 
to break, and how the old pleasures had become 
only duties to him. You know the difference, 
and I could not bear that. I saw it all, day by 
day, and I think strength not my own was given 
me to bear it. Perhaps earth grew less dear 
that heaven might gréw more so. Life would 
be hard and difficult if it were not for the thought 
of this eternal compensation. 

One evening we took the old walk through 
the woods. As I remembered our last walk 
there it was harder to nerve myself for what I 
had to do, but I never faltered. I told him how 
I had seen, day by day, the change that had 
come over him; how my own love had never 
altered but to increase; and how I could never 
accept my happiness at the expense of his. I 
told him how I had seen him fulfilling the duties 
his heart rebelled against. And oh, Fanny, duty 
is not always happiness; and we only gather the 
pale Platonic flowers of peace when we lose the 
passion-flowers of love! 

So I made him free—free from his sacred 
promise to me—free to win and wed! It was 
hardest of all to say I should rejoice in the hap- 
piness I had once hoped toshare. There camea 
strange f-cling at my heart as I said it; but I 
looked up at the sky, and that made me stronger 
—that calm, solemn sky, with its upper deeps. 

John was touched at what I said; but he never 
gainsayed it, nor wronged me by deceiving me. 
He only said he was not worthy of me. Of that 
God will judge when we both stand before Him. 
He saw I was firm and sincere; and then he 
even tried my strength by telling me of a woman 
he loved! ‘That was hard to hear; but my wo- 
manly pride came to my aid, and he never 
knew how every word entered the heart he had 
broken. 

As we walked home through the wood its 
shadows seemed to fall all around my heart. 
The glory in the west had faded away, and only 
the solemn, pitying stars looked down upon us. 

That night we parted calmly, never to meet 
again. He went back to his new love and new 


‘life, and I back to loneliness and a hopeless fu- 


ture. The dreary days lengthened into months, 
and another year brought the news of his mar- 
riage. I tried to pray for his peace. My own 
lay only betweert God and my soul. Then came 
long watching and waiting; the uneventful life 
of lonely womanhood. ‘Then the sense of ‘* duty” 
—the old substitute again of duty for happiness— 
memory for hope, ‘‘the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness.” 

After many years came news of his death. 
Then there was a great blank in my life; when 
it must have been my duty to live it was so hard. 
Death seldom comes to the weary in soul. Itis 
to the happy who are eager for life. 

My good old parents were taken from me. 
Heaven was kind, and they died in one day— 
never missing each other, and lying down to- 
gether to their welcome sleep. 

For ten long years I have been alone; but I 
shall find companions soon, for I know that three 
are waiting for me above. Three; for Heaven 
redeems earth’s losses: and I shall find my own. 
That will redeem life’s woes and blindness, and 
be my eternal compensation. 





That is all, Fanny; only a woman’s story, 
short and simple, soon told and forgotten. But 
when woman’s part of grief comes to you, re- 
member we shall be kindred by the sacred tie of 
sorrow. We bury not all our dead; and there 
are griefs above the earth deeper than those be- 
neath it, for we dare not mark all our graves. 

I have tried to be brave and patient. When 
happiness failed, I have asked for peace—only 
peace. Ihave waited solongforthat. It seems 
near and eternal now. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

On Monday, February ‘7. in the Senate, Senator Da- 
vis (Mies.) presented a memorial from the Legislature of 
New Mexico asking for the organization of the Territory 
of Arizona. Senator Seward (N. Y.) presented petitions 
asking that pensions be granted the soldiers of the war 
of 1812. Senator Collamer (Vt.) moved an inquiry into 
the expediency of having letters remaining in a Post- 
office thirty days uncalled for returned to their writers. 
Adopted. Senator Wilson (Mass.) gave notice of a bill 
to reduce the rates now paid for the public printing 25 
percent, Senator Brown's resolution relative to the Ter- 
ritories was then taken up, and Senator Toombs (Ga.) ad- 
dressed the Senate. The subject was then postponed, and 
the Senate went into executive session, Adjourned 
In the Houre, the bills tor the payment of Invalid and 
other Pensions, and for the support of the Military Acad- 
emy, were passed. Mr. Conkling (N. Y.) sought but 
failed to obtain consent to introduce a resolution of in- 
quiry whether any further legislation was necessary to 
secure the liberty of speech or person in the District of 
Columbia, and also the rights of free persons in said 
District. The printing of extra copies of the President's 
Annual Message, and Reports of the Heads of Depart- 
ments, was ordered, as reported by the Committee, a 
saving of some $16,000 being secured. Mr. Adrain (N. J.) 
proposed to say something in reply to Mr. Carter's reso- 
lution relative to the treatment of the New York Seventh 
Regiment. But oljections were made. The House pro- 
ceeded to vote for Printer, Mr. Colfax (Ind.) withdrawing 
the name of Mr. Defrees. Three votes were had; but 
there having been no choice, several ineffectual efforts 
were made to postpone and adjourn, when another vote 





was had, as follows: Necessary to a choice, 93; for Mr. 
Thomas H. Ford, of Ohio, 93; Mr. Glossbrenner, 71; 
Mr. Seaton, 18; Mr. Ball, 2; Mr. Winton, 1. Mr. Ford 


was declared elected. 

On Tuesdey, February 2S, in the Senate, Senator Ma- 
son (Ya.) moved a resolution calling upon the President 
to furnish a copy of any report establishing the bound- 
uries between the United States and Great Britain. Sen- 
ator Foot (Vt.) submitted a report and bill explanatory 
of the carrying into effect of the 9th article of the treaty 
of 1819 with Spain. The bill authorizing the sale of 
arms to States, and regulating the appointment of Su- 
perintendents of Public Armories, was taken up and de- 
bated. The Senate then went into executive sexsion. 
Adjourned, In the House, Mr. Sherman (Ohio) report- 
ed from the Committee on Ways and Means a bill pro- 
viding that the President's Message and Executive doe- 
uments shall be printed in time for distribution at the 
commencement of each session of Congress. Mr. 8. 
also reported a bill providing that members of Congress 
shall be allowed twenty cents per mile instead of forty, 
the present mileage, to be computed by a straight geo- 
graphical line, and repealing all existing acts upon the 
subject. Mr. 8. explained the inequality of the present 
system. Some debate was had, when the bill, which had 
been reported asa substitute for one referred to the Com- 
mittee, was adopted. Mr. Sherman then moved the 
previous question upon the final passage of the bill, but 
further proceedings were interrupted by Mr. Ruffin (N. C.) 
rising to a question of privilege, declaring that his name 
was not recorded as voting on the election of Printer 
yesterday. Mr. Sherman insisted upon his motion be- 
ing put first, and Mr. Ruffin said he would move to cor- 
rect the record hereafter. The House then adjourned 
without taking the question on Mr. Sherman's motion. 

On Wednesday, February 29, in the Senate, the In- 
valid Pension Bill was passed. Senator Gwin (Cal.) re- 
ported the Military Academy Bill without amendmenta 
On motion of Senator Seward (N. Y.) the bill for the ad- 
mission of Kansas was put on its second reading. On mo- 
tion of Senator Mason (Va.) the President was called upon 
to transmit whatever communication he had received from 
the Governor of Texas relative to the disturbances on the 
Rio Grande. Senator Seward presented the memorial of 
the Legislature of Kansas, praying for admission into the 
Union, and then proceeded to address the Senate at length. 
After his speech, there was a long debate, lasting til! 6} 
o'clock p.M., in which Senators Douglas, Davis, Trumbull, 
Doolittle, and Wigfall took part, when the subject was 
postponed till Monday, and the Senate adjourned.—~— 
In the House, Mr. Parrott (Kaneas) presented the resolu- 
tions of the Kansas Legislature asking admission as a 
State under the Wyandot Constitution. Mr. Curtis (Ohio) 
made an ineffectual attempt to introduce a resolution 
calling on the President for copies of any official corre- 
spondence between the Department and Governor Hous- 
ton of Texas, regarding the difficulties on the southwest- 
ern frontiers, and whether any orders have been issued 
authorizing our troops to enter any of the States of 
Mexico. Mr. Kuffin (N. C.) called up his motion to 
amend the journal by recording his vote for Mr, Gloss- 
brenner for Printer. Mr. B.'s statement that he had 
voted was confirmed by other members who heard him, 
and after some discussion the House ordered the journal 
to be corrected. The Speaker then declared the election 
of Mr. Ford a nullity. Mr. Corwin (Ohio), who had, 
while Mr. Ruffin's motion was pending, endeavored to 
move that, notwithstanding the informality of the elec- 
tion, Mr. Ford be declared elected Printer, made another 
ineffectual effort to renew it. The Speaker then an- 
nounced that the House would proceed to the election of 





Printer. Motions were made to postpone, but they were 
disagreed to, and the House voted as follows: 

Whole number of votes. .189)Mr. Seaton............... 9 
Necessary toachoice.... 91/Mr. Winton.............. 2 
Thomas H. Ford........ EES: 3 
Mr. Glossbrenner....... 78|Mr. Ritchie .......... Book 


On motion of Mr. Sherman (Ohio) the further consid- 
eration of the subject was postponed till to-morrow. The 
House then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, Mr. Reagan (Texas) making a speech 
in behalf of Slavery. Le was replied to by Mr. Edger- 
ton (Ohio). Mr. Grow (Pa.) addressed the House on the 
subject of the public lands. Mr. Junkin (Pa.) also spoke, 
advocating protection to American industry, when the 
House adjourned. 

On Thursday, March 1, in the Senate, Senator Davis 
(Miss.) submitted a modified series of his resolutions 
(the Democratic Platform), and they were ordered print- 
ed. The bill amending the act regulating the collection 
of duties on imports, etc., was taken up and passed. The 
Military Academy Appropriation bill was taken up, and 
Senator Wigfall (Texas) moved an amendment appro- 
priating $1,100,000 for the support of a regiment of 
mounted volunteers to defend the frontiers of Texas. in 
pursuance of the act of 1858. A long debate ensued, in 
which Senators Donglas (Ill.), Doolittle (Wis), Mason 
(Va.), Hale (N. H.), Wigfall (Texas), Fessenden (Maine), 
Crittendon (Ky.), Trumbull (Ill), Davis (Miss.), Gwin 
(Cal.), and Saulsvury (Del.) participated, when the matter 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. —— 
In the House, Mr. Adrain (N, J.) rose to reply to the cen- 
sures cast on the Washington Statue Committee of Ar- 
rangements by Mr. Carters's (N. Y.) resolutions, but sev- 
eral members objected. On motion of Mr. Washburn 
(Me.), an inquiry was ordered into the expediency of 
abolishing a portion of the Jand offices, or reducing their 
expenses, Mr. W. also reported a bill amendatory of the 
act providing for the safety of passengers on steamboats. 
After debate, the consideration of the bill was postponed 
for three weeks, The resolutions which Mr, Curtis (Iowa) 
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attempted te offer o. tnesday, calling upon the Pres- 
ident for copies of whatever communications had been 
received from Governor Houstyn of Texas, relative to the 
troubles on the frontier, was adopted. Mr. J. Cochrane 
(N. Y.) reported a bill for the better protection of female 
immigrants on the high seas. ‘The President's Annual 
Message was then taken up, when Mr. Ashmore (5. C.) 
addressed the House in defense of the South in the posi- 
tion it now occupied. ‘The House then adjourned. 

On Friday, March 2, in the Senate, Senator Wilson 
(Mass.) introduced a bill amendatory of the act providing 
for the execution of the public printing. The private calen- 
dar was taken up, and a large number of bills were passed. 
The bill granting a pension to the widow of Gen. Persifer 
F. Smith coming up, it was amended, on motion of Senator 
Seward (N. Y.), by including the widow of Gen. Riley, 
when the subject was postponed. The Senate then went 
into Executive Session, after which it adjourned till Mon- 
day. In the House, Mr. Adrain (N. J.) had read a state- 
ment in reply to the resolutions of Mr. Carter (N. Y.) rel- 
ative to the treatment of the New York Seventh Regi- 
ment at Washington. The statement shows that*there 
was no cause of complaint whatever at the treatment ex- 
tended to the New York Military. The bill carrying into 
effect treaty stipulations with the Indians of Oregon and 
Washington Territories, was passed. The House then 
proceeded to vote for Printer, with this result: 

Whole number of votes. .18T For Mr. Glossbrenner... 72 
Necessary to a choice... 4 For Mr. Seaton....... ee 
For Mr. Ford ..... +--+» 96 Remainder scattering. 


Mr. Ford was declared elected. Mr. Morris (Ill) was 
excused from serving on the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, Mr. Colfax (Ind.) reported a bill authorizing 
publishers to print on their papers the date when a sub- 
scription expires, and it was passed. A large number of 
private bills were reported, and the House adjourned till 
Monday. 





THE OVERLAND MAILS. 

The Tribune correspondent says: 

‘* The Senate Post-office Committee will report a bill 
for carrying a semi-weekly mail from St. Joseph to Pla- 
cerville for $500.000 per annum, and for a semi-weekly 
service from El Paso to New Orleans, being an extension 
of the San Antonio and El Paso route, at $205,(00 per an- 
num. This, with the Butterfield route, would furnish 
six trips per week from the Atlantic States to California, 
costing about $1,400,000 yearly. 

**The bill of the House Committee has been errone- 
ously published. It advertises for bids to carry the en- 
tire Overland Mail, papers and letters, through in twen- 
ty days from each point on the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri Rivers, as the contractor may designate, to San 
Francisco. Bids are also to be invited for a semi-weekly 
service, letters to go through in thirty days, and papers, 
weekly, in thirty. Mr. Colfax estimates that the daily 
service could be performed for $ 00,000 or $1,000,000, 
and the semi-weekly and weekly service for $700,000." 


THE LATEST FROM THE “ HUNGARIAN,” 

The agents of the steamer Hungarian at Montreal have 
received a statement from Mr. Andrew Crawford, who 
has visited the wreck. Ile found nothing above water 
but the starboard bow from the break of the forecastie. 
N» more bodies have been found, and it is supposed they 
have been drifted eastward. None of the goods have 
been taken on shore whole. A great many loose letters 
have been found at the fishermen's houses, and there are 
twelve or fifteen bags at the Barrington Post-office. No 
effects belonging to the passengers have been seen which 
could be identified. 

A later dispatch from Halifax states that it is now as- 
certained beyond a doubt that there are no survivors of 
the disaster to the Hungarian. Ouly three bodies have 
been found—those of a woman, a man, and a child two 
years old. Three buildings have been obtained at Bar- 
rington in which to store the goods which are constantly 
drifting ashore. The ship's articles, which have been 
found, show that the crew numbered seventy-four. The 
passenger list had not yet been found. The only passen- 
gers known to have been aboard are William Boulten- 
house, of Sackville, New Brunswick, and Dr. Barrett, of 
New York. Besides a box belonging to the latter, three 
trunks have been found, one belonging to Margaret Rob- 
ertson, of Montreal, one to Robert Martin, of Toronto, 
and one to W. R. Crocker, of Norwich, Connecticut. It 
is to be presumed these parties were also aboard. 

CORTINAS ON THE RIO GRANDE, 

From the Rio Grande we learn that Captains Tobin's 
and Tomlinson’s Rangers have disbanded and returned 
home. Cortina is in possession of the west bank of the 
Kio Grande, and continues his depredations in Texas. 
The border is guarded by Captain Stoneman's Cavalry 
and Captain Fowler's Rangers to the extent of their 
ability. 

HOW TO GET ON IN LIFE, 

Mayor Wood, in his harangue te the cartmen, told 
them the follewing interesting story ef his success in 
lif . 


‘e: 

“It has been oye of the secrets of my little success in 
life that I have never said, ‘I can not.' [Applause.} I 
have always said, ‘I would’ (Wood?). I have done it if 
1 could, and if I did not I had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I had exhausted every energy of my life and be- 
ing to succeed. The highest position is as open te you 
as it istoany other men. Wealth is open to you as it is 
te other men. The wealthiest men in this city were 
much poorer than any of those sitting within the sound 
of my voice. There is no man here who at the of 
twenty-one was more poer, more obscure, than the hum- 
ble individual standing before you. I do not speak in 
this manner because I assume to be any thing; but I 
have been a working man, and I have earned my living 
in the city of New York by these hands am not 
ashamed to say it. Let every man rely upon himself. 
Do not Jean upon others) Walk abroad under the great 
canopy of heaven, and feel that within yourselves is all 
that the Almighty vouchsafes to any of his children. 
You have life, energy, youth, and all you want is de- 
termination, vigor, and indomitable perseverance." 

HOW LUCY STONE LOOKS, 
The New York (lady) co: ndent ef the Springfield 
ublican writes as follows of Lucy Stone's appearance 
last week at the —— Institute: 

“It is extremely difficult to make the Lucy Stone on 
Thursday evening identical with the Lucy Stone of four 
years ago. The bright cheeks were there, the girlish 
figure, the musical voice; but the old assurance, the 
perfect self-poise, the confident, slightly saucy ut- 
terance were all wanting. She did not seem less earn 
but lees agsured. She told her old story of women's 
legal disability and = but not in the old demand- 
ing and decant tones. mother’s heart had dissolved 
the woman's voice, and what was once pertness is now 
pathos; what it has lost in vigor it has gained in ten- 
derness. Those who listened to Lucy Stone Blackwell, 
and to her sister-in-law, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
before their marriage, can not fail to observe the great 
change which has come over the public manner of the 
ladies since that event. Althongh they still adhere to 
their pet idea of an oratorical mission, and occasionally 
leave their homes their babies to talk on a public 
platform, they do so in a much more subdued and wo- 
manly way than of old. The brothers Blackwell mar- 
ried these ladies with a full knowledge of thelr strong- 
minded tendencies, Was it in order to undertake the 
fascinating task of ‘ taming’ them, as did the husband of 
Shakspeare's ‘Shrew? Antoinette Blackwell hasa noble 
nature, and so burdened is it with the sorrows of hu- 
manity and a sense of its own high mission, that her 
voice seems broken, and her words come low and slow. 
While on Thursday evening here stood ‘ Lucy,’ talking, 
to be sure, yet blushing and trembling as she never did 
in that little ridieuleus, impertinent Bioomer that she 
used to wear.” 

CURED BY SECOND ADVENT PREACHING. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard tells the following 
story: “‘ Miss Louisa Jones, an intelligent and accom- 
plished young lady of Fairhaven, twenty-one years of 
age, has been very ill for the last four months, confined 


to her bed, and fer the last two months had lost the use 
of her lewer limbs, so that she could be moved only with 


gteat difficulty. She appeared to be failing 


rapidly, and 





the medical attendants declared they could do nothing 
more for her. On the 8th inst., = iend who was in 
to see her mentioned that the Rev. Joseph: K. Bellows, of 
New York, a Second Advent preacher, was in town, hold- 
ing a series of meetings. She immediately expressed a 
desire to see him, and the belief that, should le pray for 
her, she should recover. The clergyman accordiugly 
visited her that evening, and Miss Jones describes her 
sensations during the prayer as similar to those of a per- 
son receiving a galvanic shock. ‘That night she arose 
and dressed herself without assistance, and on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath she attended church. She is now enjoy- 
ing the best of health, and relishes the heartiest food. 
The young lady belongs to the same religious persuasion 
with the preacher, which is an indication of her system 
being very susceptible to the influence of imagination.” 
SURPRISERS SURPRISED, 

The Buffalo Express says that Young America not 
long ago undertook to have a surprise party at the house 
of Dean Richmond. In full feather, with eatables, and 
drinkables, and music, the self-invited guests, to the 
number of two hundred, drove up to Dean's dvor, rang 
the bell, and prepared for arush in. But they reckoned 
wrong. Dean answered the bell in person, and of course 
blocked up the entrance. He politely asked the business 
of the leader of the party. lie wus informed that it was 
a “surprise party.” He assured them that he was not 
surprised at all; was not surprised at any thing nowa- 
days; did not intend to have a party that night; when 
he wanted one, he would make proper preparations, and 
bid the guests himself. He wished them a pleasant 
** good-night,"’ and closed the door. 


PERSONAL. 


A State Convention of the citizens of Missouri hostile 
to the Administration, assembled on Wednesday at Jeffer- 
son City, and was very fully attended. This Convention 
unanimously presented the name of Edward Bates to the 
country as a candidate for next President, and planted 
itself on a platform of opposition to the Administration 
doctrines respecting Slavery in the Territories. 

The State Convention of the Democratic party of Penn- 
sylvania, at Reading, on Thursday nominated Henry D. 
Foster, of Westmoreland County, for Governor of that 
State, though he had few or no votes on the first ballot. 

Wisconsin has chosen a very able and respected dele- 
gation to the Chicago Convention, headed by Carl Shurz, 
and instructed it unanimously to present and support 
William H. Seward as the Republican candidate for next 
President. 

When Governor Seward was in Syria, a Turkish officer 
of high rank, made him a present of three thorough-bred 
Arabian horses, the choice of his stud of some forty-eight 
animals. These Barbs—two stallions and a mare—will 
be here by the next ship from Beyrout. One of the 
stallions is said to be destined to a farm in Columbia 
County. 

In the Maryland Senate, recently, Dr. Lynch of Balti- 
more County, offered an order appropriating $500 to the 
Colonization Society, to send Henry Winter Davis to 
Liberia, He pefaced the order with a few remarks, to 
the effect that Mr. Davis's loss would not be felt, and that 
he might find a wide field of labor, immortalize his 
name, and live honored and respected in the colony, 

The Washington Statue Inauguration Committee was 
composed of Hunter, Hamlin, and Hammond, Senators ; 
and Keitt, Adrain, Garnett, and Train, Representatives. 
In justice to the Hon. John Cochrane, it should be borne 
in mind that he was not a member of the Committee, and 
therefore is not at all responsible for the utter want of 
arrangement of that “Committee of Arrangements.” 
When the Seventh Regiment reached Washington Mr. 
Cochrane was in Baltimore, consulting his physician. 
Immediately upon his return, in the evening, he called 
upon Colonel Lefferts, and finding that the proper atten- 
tions had not been shown the regiment, assured the 
commander that nothing should be left undone on the 
following day that he could do. The review of the regi- 
ment by the President, and an assignment to it of a 
place in the gallery of the House, were brought about 
by his personal exertions. 

The Cape Ann (Mass.) Advertiser says that, during 
the heavy gale of the 16th ult., David Choate, while re- 
turning from that place to Essex, in a light chaise, found 
that he must either take in ballast or his chaise would be 
blown over; he accordingly arrived in Essex, with two 
great rocks, weighing over two hundred pounds, in the 
bottom of his chaise. 

Colonel Forbes, of the Harper's Ferry “ disclosures” 
notoriety, quitted New York for Liverpool in the early 
part of November last. He left in the ship John Bright, 
under an assumed name, wearing a false beard and 
mustache, and otherwise disguised, and gave out that he 
was going to Canada. His assigded reasons for recross- 
ing the Atlantic were, first, an apprehension that he 
might receive a not-to-be-disputed requisition for his 
presence in Washington ; second, that his personal safety, 
and even existence, was endangered by the enmity and 
apprehensions of the persons implicated by his **dis- 
closures ;"" third, a disgust for ali ** humanitarians” and 
Yankees. He proposes remaining in London, there to 
await an opportunity for resuming his former avocation 
of amateur Italian patriot and revolutionist. 

The Lynchburg Virginian says: “We were shown, 
en yesterday, a beautiful cane, gotten up by a gentleman 
of Bedford, to be p' d to the Hon. H. A. Edmund- 
son, as an appreciation of his conduct in ‘switching’ 
John Hickman, in the streets of Washington, the other 
day. The cane has a heavy silver head, upon which is 
engraved, ‘To Hon. H. A. Edmundson, the man who 
whipped one of the eighteen miilion.'" 

Gerrit Smith is making use of his returning health. 
He has retained Messrs. Sedgwick, Andrews, and Ken- 
nedy, of Utica, to commence suits in his behalf against 
Watts Sherman, Royal Phelps, and 8. L. M. Barlow, 

inent members of the notorious Fifth Avenue Hotel 

ocratic Committee. Fifty thousand dollars are the 
damages claimed in each case. There are twenty-eight 
other members of this Committee. We have nct learned 
when they are to be sued, nor have we learned when the 
many publishers of the ** Manifesto" are to be sued. 

Mr. Clark Mills, author of the equestrian statue of 
Washington, is not a native of South Carolina, as stated, 
but of New York. He was in Charleston as an appren- 
tice to a plasterer, for which trade he was destined by 
his relatives. He came to Washington on his way to It- 
aly, where he was to study art, but was here engaged by 
& private association to make a bronze statue of Jack- 
son, which stands in Lafayette Square. Congress voted 
him $20,000 as a compliment, on account of his success 
in that work, and gave him an order to make an eques- 
trian statue of Washington, at a cost of $50,000. 

The Lancaster (Penn.) Express says that the Hon. 
John Hickman is in a very precarious state of health. 
He came home from Washington, intending to return 
on Monday last, but his indisposition was found to be so 
serious that it was deemed unadvisable tc undertake the 
journey, and his friends are fearful that he will not be 
able to resume his Congressional duties for some time. 

The King of Siam has expressed his admiration of 
American character by naming his youngest son George 
Washington. 

Some time since, Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati 
shipped to the care of the American Minister in London, 
Mr. Dallas, ten boxes of sparkling Catawba, and re- 
quested him to be so very good as to accept one box for 
his own use, and turn over the other nine to his wine- 
merchant, with instructions to sell them for what price 
he thought best, and account for the net proceeds to one 
Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati, Ohio, direct. Mr. 
Dallas, however, returned the subjoined reply : 

** Dear Stn,—Yours is received, informing, etc. I can 
not approve of your procedure, I can not reconcile the 
duties of Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at 
this Court with those of acommission merchant. I shall 
not receive the wine, etc. 

“Yours, etc., Groner M. Datias.” 

The Australian Gazette of November 16 says: ‘* The 
All England Eleven are prepared to make a voyage to 
the antipodes with a view to competing with Australian 
cricketers. Private letters have been received in Mel- 
bourne from England, stating that upon certain terms 
* The Eleven’ will take so long an ocean voyage, on the 
understanding that they are to play a series of matches 

the teams the Australian continent can pro- 








duce. The subject was to be very shortly brought before 
the public, and if the response be favorable negotiations 
will be at once entered into." 

Mr. Frederick Whitehead, of this city, late of Buffalo, 
says the St. Louis Bulletin, who is engaged in Storm's 
shooting-gallery, on Fourth Street, bids fair to eclipse 
Travis himeelf, or even the world-renowned hero and 
patriot, William Tell. The other evening, while in the 
gallery, we saw him shoot an apple from the head of an- 
other gentleman, who stood at the distance of ten paces. 
What makes this feat a remarkable one is the fact that 
it was performed with a pistol and ball, and not with an 
air-gun, which is usually employed in shooting-galleries. 
The same gentleman stood off ten paces and held a seven- 
spot diamond card in his hand. Mr. Whitehead, with a 
pistol and ball, shot five spots out of the card 

On Friday last Dr. George B. Winship, of Boston, the 
lecturer on physical culture, lifted with his hands 1156 
pounds, and is quite sanguine that within twenty days he 
will be able to raise with ease 1200 pounds. 

General Sir William Napier, the historian of the Pen- 
insular War, isdead. His age was 74 years, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
MORE CHURCH RIOTS, 











Tnere has been another disgraceful row at the church 
of >t. George's-in-the-East, London, of which the preach- 
er, the Rev. G. F. Lee, : * When I entered the pul- 





pit, walnut-shelis, ora peel, and small detor £ 
crackers—some of which were let off during the service 
—were thrown at me; and a row of boys to my left, in 
the south gallery (headed by a man who, as I am in- 
formed, was once brought before the Thames magistrates 
for rioting, and treated with kind and liberal leniency) 
shot peas at my face through pea-shooters, so that I 
was compelled to protect my eyes with the sleeve of my 
surplice.” 


FRANCE. 
THE ITALIAN IMBROGLIO. 


We take from a dispatch addressed by the new Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in France the following extracts. 

The English propositions were four iu number, as fol- 
lows: 

“1. France and Austria should renounce henceforth 
any interference in the internal affairs of Italy, unless 
called upon by the unanimous assent of the great Pow- 
ers. 
“2. The Government of the Emperor should come to 
an understanding with the Holy Father to evacuate the 
Roman States when the organization of his army should 
allow it, and when our troops could be withd 
Rome without danger to the maintenance 
army should also leave the north of Italy 
able period. 

*3. The internal organization of Venetis 
excluded froin the negotiations bet 




















“4 Finally, the King « ted 
by the Government of tl j r ytl er 
i acting in concert, not to send troops 

taly until those different 1 Prov- 

inces should lave, by a new vote « emblies 
after a new election, solemnly declared th: Les; 1 
e 


should these Assemblies pronounce then 
of the annexation, France and Great Lritain should no 
louger object to the entrance of the Sardinian troops. 


NON-INTERVENTION IN ITALY. 


M. de Thouvenel adds: 

“The first of the four English propositions could n 
I told him, give rise to any difficulty 
non-intervention is a national rule, tl 
authority of which no one appreciates mor 
and, in our opinion, it constitutes « 
tial elements of any serious and 
Italian question. If the Governme 
tervened itself, it only did so ced 


cumstances, because in the state of 










ed upon the term of its efforts in the 

estublishment of a political system of a nature to prevent 
any intervention in future. Our views in this respect 
have been publicly expressed by che Emperor himself 
on the most solemn occasions. The propositions of the 
English Government would, therefore, only give a diplo- 
matic sanction to a wish as evidently sincere as it has 
been repeatedly renewed. I told Lord Cowley that the 
Governwnent of His Majesty adhered to it without reserve. 
I added that our opinion on this point had never varied, 
and that we, therefore, should feel ourselves fully justi- 
fied in acquiescing in it without entering into expiana- 
tions with the other Cabinets, 





FRANCE WANTS TO EVACUATE ROME, 

“On the second point, to make known to the English 
embassador the views of the Government of the Em- 
peror, I could also refer to its previous declarations, and 
especially to that of the first French Plenipotentiary at 
the Congress of Paris. Now, as then, we sincerely de- 
sire to put an end to the military occupation of the 
Roman States. The Government of his Majesty is also 
anxious to evacuate the Lombard Provinces, and thus to 
put an end to an armed intervention which the very 
principles of our policy urge us to make as short as pos- 
sible. We therefore most willingly accept the English 
proposition as well as regards the Roman territory as 
Lombardy; but the proper moment for doing so is an 
important point, which, moreover, the English Govern- 
ment has not overlooked, and I have been enabled to 
make use of the very cautions which it recommends 
such a measure to be accompanied with, fully to establish 
that the evacuation of Rome ought necessarily to remain 
subordinate to the certainty that no serious danger should 
result therefrom to the safety of the Holy See, and that 
the evacuation of Lomberdy should not take place until 
the joint consent, tacit or declared, of the great lowers 
should guarantee the new organization of Italy. 


AND TO ACT FAIRLY IN ALL OTHER RESPECTS. 


“Passing to the third proposition, I declared to the 
English Embassador that it did not appear to me to give 
rise to the objection, and that the Government of the 
Emperor can in principle but give its assent to it. I, 
however, observed to Lord Cowley that it appeared to us 
a visable to provide for the eventuality should Austria 
think it possible to negotiate private conditions by ofler- 
ing concessions to Venetia, and that in such case it would 
be well to reserve the right of examining the overtures 
which should be made by the Vienna Cabinet. 

* As regards the fourth and last point, M. le Comte, it 
touches upon an order of considerations which did not 
allow me to give at present a definitive answer, and I had 
to remind Lord Cowley of the position of the Government 
of the Emperor toward the other great Powers, especially 
toward Austria. It is impossible for us to disavow the 
obstacles which the provisions of the treaty of Zurich 
meet with. After having honestly exerted for many 
months its incessant efforts to facilitate their realization, 
the Government of the Emperor has come to the conclu- 
sion that it was difficult for it to entertain the hope of 
triumphing over those obstacles. 

** It believes it may pay itself the just compliment of 
having fulfilled all its engagements in this respect. It 
is, moreover, disposed to consider the measures proposed 
by the English Government as well suited to effect a 
solution which would satisfy the great interests of Italy, 
and which contains guarantees of stability necessary for 
the general interests. These measures are in perfect 
keeping with the principles which form the bases of our 
institutions, and we should not be justified in challenging 
the efficiency when applied to other countries. But, 
whatever may be our opinion upon the value of the com- 
bination of which the Government of her Britannic Maj- 
esty takes the initiative, we regard ourselves as morally 
bound first to consult the Court of Austria on the subject. 
We must uphold the upright intentions of the Emperor, 
and the sincerity ef his policy, above all suspicion; and, 
with the stipulations of Villafranca and of Zurich before 
us, we could not bind ourselves at once in a formal man- 
mer. 
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* If the uselessness of our counsels and endeavors has 
convinced us of the impossibility of restoring the author- 
ity of the deposed Princes, we are not the less bound te 
prevent any false interpretations, and to set aside all 
doubts, by redeeming first of all the word of France in 
straightforward explanations with the Court of Austria." 


POLITICAL UNEASLNESS, 


The Paris Constitutionnel states that the opening of 
the session of the Senate and the Legislative body has 
been postponed till the let of March, 

The Paris Presse had received its first warning, “ fer 
having mixed false news with most malevolent remarks, 
which wound the feclings of the nation, and are eon- 
trary to the real state of affairs."’ 

The Gazette de France had received a second warning 
for an article which, **in disfiguring the history of France, 
calumniates the great act by which Napoleon I. re-estab- 
lished Catuolic worship in France.” 


HOW LACORDAIRE GOT HIS SEAT IN THE ACAD- 
EMY. 

Among the stories told of the canvassing in Paris for 
the seat in the French Academy, made vacant by the 
lvath of De Tocqueville, is the following by the Boston 
Traveller's correspondent: 

“A lady, one of the most beautiful women in Paris, 
warmly advocated Father Lacordaire’s claims to the va- 
cant seat, intending her eloquence for the ear of an emi- 
nent member of the Academy, who happened to be in 
the room. In conclusion, she directly appealed to him 
to give the friar his vote. He replied: * Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, the most beautiful and must in- 
tellectual woman of her day, took a most active part in 
the canvas: for Charles James Fox. In her zeal for the 
eminent orator she even went so far as to solicit in per- 
son the votes of the humblest freemen. She was of the 
greatest service to the Whig party ; her winning beauty, 
her rank, and the splendor of her equipage, made her 
indeed an irresi e advocate. In the height of the 
canvass she appealed to a butcher for his vote, He said 
she might bave it if she would allow him to kiss her. 
She accepted his terme. He kissed her. Fox got his 
vote." The advocate of Friar Lacordaire understood the 
ogue, and holding out her check to the very cele- 
od, but very ugly academician, said; ‘Take your 
Finally, the 






















price!’ The bribe was instantly taken. 
Rever.nd Father secured his triumphant election.” 


ITALY. 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION, 

Le Nord says that the reply of Austria to the English 
propositions for the settlement of the Italian queetion had 
reached Paris. Count Rechberg states that Austria can 
not retract from the engagewents of Villafranea and 
Zurich, and therefore can not admit, de jure, facts con- 
trary to those engagements and the treaty between 
France and Austria, He observes that if the treaty of 
Zurich is respected in Venetia, why should it not also be 
respected in tl ies? If the propositions of 

r great experiment that is 
lv. Austria will not op- 
















) of arms, convinced that 
to give support to the cause, if 


d , the same subject says that Aus- 
tria had declared her resolution not te abandon the basis 
greement of Villafranca; that she will not prom- 
ise an absolute non-intervention in Central Italy; and 
at, should no Congress take place, she will only nego- 
tiate with France 

According to a St. Petersburg dispatch, Prince Gor- 
had informed the French Government that Russia 
does not consider the English proposals to be altogether 
a solution of the Italian difficulty; and that a real un- 
derstanding could only result from a Conference of the 
Five Great Powers. It is said that the French Embas- 
sador had expressed to Prince Gorchakoff the readiness 
of his Government to adlere to the proposals of Russia, 

Reports had been circulated in Paris ef an approaching 
Conference of the Four Great Powers (without Austria) 
relative to the English proposals, but they are stated te 

lation. Doubt is also thrown on the as- 
that the reply of Austria bad reached 
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A Berlin dispatch says that Prussia would probably re- 
fuse to give her adhesion to the English proposals. 


IS GARIBALDI MARRIED? 

Respecting Garibaldi, private letters from Turin sgaia 
contradict the fact of his marriage with Mademoiselle 
Raimondi, which is once more going the rounds, A Gari- 
baldi has indeed married a Mademoiselle Raimondi, but 
it is Garibaldi, Jun. The fact is, while the Globe and 
other papers were representing him in the rather ridicu- 
lous light of an old fellow of sixty marrying a girl of 
sixteen, Garibaldi was miles away, with a sporting par- 
ty, in the little island of Capraja, shooting wild goats. 


HOLLAND. 
ANOTHER THELLUSSON WILL. 

The Dutch papers are now discussing an extraordinary 
will, made at Amsterdam 150 years ago, by a Jew named 
Jacob Pereyra. Out of his immense wealth he allowed 
only 20,000 guilders annually to his widew and children. 
The remainder, consisting of securities then considered 
safe, he left in trast to the wardens of his synagogue, 
who, after 150 years, rendering an account of their stew- 
ardship before the judges, were to devote 100,000 guild- 
ers to the endowment of a certain charity, and then to 
divide the remainder in equal proportion between his 
heirs. The 150 years will expire in February, 1861, and 
the descendants are summoned to appear at Amsterdam 
on the 7th of June next, to receive an account of the 
trust. The formalities of the law are, of course, com- 
plied with, but it is well known that, as in the English 
case of Thelluseon, the result will be a disappointment 
to the heirs, for the accumulation will hardly be sufficient 
to meet the first charge of the endowment. The greater 
portion of the securities, which for more than 5v years 
after his death paid 40 per cent., are said to have become 
almost worthless, The bankruptcy of the East India 
Company in 1775, the revolution and French invasion in 
1795, the loss of colonies and trade, war taxes, and an- 
nexation to France. impaired their value, while the set- 
tlement of the national debt at the Restoration in 1813 
completed the ruin. The wealth of Pereyra, instead of 
attaining in 150 years the colossal dimensions expected 
by the testator, has shrunk into a mere nothing, illus- 
trating once more the lesson so impressively taught by 
the Thellusson will. 


CANADA. 
OPENING OF FARLIAMENT. 

The Canadian Parliament opened on 28th ult. at Que- 
bec with the usual ceremonies. 

The Governor's speech announces that a reply has been 
received from the Queen of England to the invitation of 
the last session of Parliament, and that the Prince of 
Wales may be expected to visit Canada during the com- 
ing summer. He refers to the satisfactory arrangements 
for the transmission of the European and American mails 
by the Canadian steamers; speaks of the settlement of 
the boundary line between Upper and Lower Canada, and 
of the consolidation of the Municipal law of Lower Can- 
ada, congratulates Parliament on the issue of the con- 
solidated statutes of Canada; calls attention to the law 
of debtor and creditor, and to the present system of cur- 
rency and banking rates, with a view to further legisla- 
tion—also to the administration of the Crown lands; con- 
gratulates the House on having surmounted the financial 
difficulties; says that papers will be laid before the House 
with reference to the consolidation of the public debt, and 
the recent success of the Minister of Finance in attaining 
this object; says that the commercial depression has di- 
minished credit, but impresses on the Government the 
necessity of strict economy; asks the requisite provis- 
ions for the public service ; finds a subject of congratula- 
tion in the bountiful harvest of last season, and the pres- 
ent signs of revival of commerce; trusts that the marks 
of returning prosperity may continue to increase, and 
that law and order may be maintained, and rejoices that 
but few subjects of a broad and important character re- 
main requiring immediate legislation. 
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THE GALE OF FEBRUARY TENTH 
IN NEW YORK BAY. 


WE publish on the opposite page an engraving 
of the gale of 10th February in the Bay of New 
_ York, showing those ancient landmarks, Castle 

Garden and Castle William. As the initiated will 
readily understand, it would have been impossible 
to publish the engraving sooner, and, at the same 
time, to do justice to Mr. Parsons’s admirable de- 
sign. The following description of the gale we 
abridge from the New York Herald : 

** About ten o'clock on the evening of 9th the wind, 
which during the day had been blowing gently from the 
southwest, veered round to the west, and finally to the 
northwest, from which point it began to rush with great 
fierceness. A light fall of suow occurred about the same 
time, lasting for fifteen minutes, when a shower of rain 
fell, and the whole sky became overclouded, as if with a 
black pall. The wind increased in violence all the time, 
and the sombre aspect of the heavens likewise continued 
until midnight, when the sky cleared off splendidly, and 
the meon and stars shone out with unusual splendor. 

** The temperature changed almost as suddenly as the 
wind—a cold, sharp, biting frost immediately taking the 
place of the pleasant warmth that prevailed during the 
day time. From twelve o'clock until daylight the storm 
blew fearfully, and one of the most terrific hurricanes ex- 
perienced in this neighborhood for years swept over the 
city, whistling through the keyholes, howling through 
the chimneys, shaking the windows, and even houses, 
aud making altogether such discord as rendered sleep 
entirely out of the question, and frightened nervous peo- 
ple almost out of their senses. It was emphatically a 
fearful storm; and the wonder is that half the frail, in- 
secure structures abounding all over the city were not 
tumbled down on the sidewalks and roads, with the cus- 
tomary loss of life usual on such occasions. As it was, 
the roaring of the wind, slapping of the shutters, and 
tossing and tumbling ef badly secured signs and awn- 
ings, occasioned a din and uproar scarcely inferior to that 
which we may suppose would have resulted had an earth- 
«juake, instead of merely a furious puff from old Boreas, 
taken place. 

** The storm did not abate during the whole of the 10th, 
and the scene presente in the streets of this city, Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken, Williagsburg, and Jersey City can be 
more easily imagined than described. The roofs of sev- 
eral houses were found to be completely blown away, 
sometimes a distance of several hundred feet; innumera- 
ble chimneys dashed to pieces; awnings, signs, railings, 
fenees, and lamp-posts rent, torn, and scattered in every 
direction ; trees uprooted, broken glass glittering on the 
sidewalks, shutters unhinged and hed to atoms, and 
small wooden stands of every description knocked into 
the most irreparable ruin. 

* About ten o'clock on the morning of the 10th the 
storm swept eo violently along Broadway that pieces of 
timber, stones, and large lumps of frozen clay were 
hurled by the wind into the door-ways and against the 
magnificent store-windows, with an effect it is unneces- 
sary to describe." 





———— a 


ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARGEN- 
TINE TROOPS ON THE TIGRE. 

We publish herewith, from a sketch by Mr. J. 
K. Keffer of United States steamer Pulaski (late 
Metacomet), an engraving of the encampment of the 
Argentine troops on the River Tigre, awaiting the 
arrival of the vessels which were to convey them 
to Rosario. 

The war between General Urquiza, President of 
the Argentine Confederation, and the Province of 
Buenos Ayres was brought to a close, and a treaty 
of peace signed on the 11th November, 1859, the 
Province coming into the Confederation, as one of 
the States thereof. By a stipulation of the treaty 
General Urquiza engaged to have his troops re- 
moved out of the Province of Buenos Ayres within 
fifteen days, and the landing on the River Tigre, a 
short distance above the anchorage of the United 
States steamer Pulaski, was selected as the place 
of embarkation. Early on Sunday morning, the 
13th, the troops began to arrive, and by noon of 
the same day the vast plain lying between the 
river and the town of San Fernando was covered 
with cavalry and infantry (numbering 18,000 men) 
awaiting the arrival of the vessels chartered to con- 
vey them to Rosaric. 

The cavalry in their flaming red dresses, with 
myriads of gay pennons of the same color fluttering 
from beneath the glittering spear-heads of their 
lances, as they galloped hither and thither, or 
seated, en birouac, round the camp fires, relieved 
by the dark blue of the infantry, drawn up in long 
lines, with thousands ef horses and cattle grazing 
about, formed quite a picturesque, brilliant, and 
animated scene. The above sketch represents Gen- 
eral Urquiza, seated by a tree, with some of the 
officers of his staff round him, and orderlies stand- 
ing by, ready to convey orders. The centre of the 
foreground is taken up with groups of mounted 
men, in their peculiar costume, fully equipped, and 
some of Urquiza’s officers, African, native, and Eu- 
ropean. The party on the left, roasting beef, boil- 
ing yerba tea, and playing cards. Apulparee, on a 
high knoll, fills up the back-ground on the right, 
and the troops, drawn up in line for roll call, the 
centre and left. 
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Uncommercial Traveler. 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





As I shut the door of my lodging behind me, 
and came out into the streets at six on a drizzling 
Saturday evening in the last past month of Janu- 
ary, all that neighborhood of Covent Garden look- 
ed very desolate. It is so essentially a neighbor- 
hoed which has seen better days that bad weather 
affects it sooner than another place which has not 
come down in the world. In its present reduced 
condition it bears a thaw almost worse than any 
place I know. It gets so dreadfully low-spirited 
when damp breaks forth. Those wonderful houses 
about Drury Lane Theatre, which in the palmy 
days of theatres were prosperous and long-settled 
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places of business, and which now change hands 
every week, but never change their character of 
being divided and subdivided on the ground-floor 
into mouldy dens of shops where an orange and 
half a dozen nuts, or a pomatuni-pot, one cake of 
fancy soap, and a cigar-box, are offered for sale 
and never sold, were most ruefully contemplated 
that evening by the statue of Shakspeare, with 
the rain-drops coursing one another down its inno- 
cent nose. 

And yet, on such a night in so degenerate a 
time, the object of my journey was theatrical. 
And yet within half an hour I was in an immense 
theatre capable of holding nearly five thousand 

ople. 

What Theatre? Her Majesty’s? Far better. 
Royal Italian Opera? Far better. Infinitely 
superior to the latter for hearing in; infinitely 
superior to both for seeing in. ‘To every part of 
this Theatre spacious fire-proof ways of ingress and 
egress. For every part of it convenient places of 
refreshment and retiring rooms. Every thing to 
eat and drink carefully supervised as to quality, 
and sold at an appointed price; respectable female 
attendants ready for the commonest women in the 
audience ; a general air of consideration, decorum, 
and supervision, most commendable; an unques- 
tionably humanizing influence in all the social ar- 
rangements of the place. 

Surely a dear Theatre, then? Because there 
were in London (not very long ago) Theatres with 
entrance-prices up to half a guinea a head, whose 
arrangements were not half so civilized. Surely, 
therefore, a dear Theatre? Not very dear. A 
gallery at threepence, another gallery at fourpence, 
a pit at sixpence, boxes and pit-stalls ata shilling, 
and six private boxes at half a crown. 

My uncommercial curiosity induced me to go 
into every nook of this great place, and among 
every class of the audience assembled in it — 
amounting that evening, as I calculated, to about 
two thousand and odd hundreds. Magnificently 
lighted by a firmament of sparkling chandeliers, 
the building was ventilated to perfection. My 
sense of smell, without being particularly delicate, 
has been so offended in some of the commoner 
places of public resort, that I have often been 
obliged to leave them when I have made an un- 
commercial journey expressly to look on. ‘The 
air of this Theatre was fresh, cool, and wholesome. 
To help toward this end, very sensible precautions 
had been used, ingeniously combining the experi- 
ence of hospitals and railway stations. Asphalte 
pavements substituted for wooden floors, honest 
bare walls of glazed brick and tile—even at the 
back of the boxes—for plaster and paper, no 
benches stuffed, and no carpeting or baize used: a 
cool material with a light glazed surface being the 
covering of the’ seats. 

These various contrivances are as well consid- 
ered in the place in question as if it were a Fever 
Hospital; the result is, that it is sweet and health- 
ful. It has been constructed from the ground to 
the roof with a careful reference to sight and sound 
jn every corner; the result is, that its form is 
beautiful, and that the appearance of the audience, 
as seen from the proscenium—with every face in 
{t commanding the stage, and the whole so ad- 
mirably raked and turned to that centre, that a 
hand can scarcely move in the great assemblage 
without the movement being seen from thence—is 
highly remarkable in its union of vastness with 
compactness. The stage itself, and all its appur- 
tenances of machinery, cellarage, height, and 
breadth, are on a scale more like the Scala at 
Milan, or the San Carlo at Naples, or the Grand 
Opera at Paris, than any notion a stranger would 
be likely to form of the Britannia Theatre at Hox- 
ton, a mile north of Saint Luke’s Hospital in the 
Old-street-road, London. The Forty Thieves might 
be played here, and every thief ride his real horse, 
and the disguised captain bring in his oil jars on a 
train of real camels, and nobody be put out of 
the way. This really extraordinary place is the 
achievement of one man’s enterprise, and was 
erected or the ruins of an inconvenient old build- 
ing, in less than five months, at a round cost of 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds, To dismiss this 
part of my subject, and still to render to the pro- 
prietor the credit that is strictly his due, I must 
add that his sense of the responsibility upon him 
to make the best of his audience, and to do his best 
for them, is a highly agreeable sign of these times. 

As the spectators at this theatre, for a reason I 
will presently show, were the object of my jour- 
ney, I entered on the play of the night as one of 
the two thousand and odd hundreds by looking 
about me at my neighbors. We were a motley 
assemblage of people, and we had a good many 
boys and young men among us; we had also many 
girls and young women. To represent, however, 
that we did not include a very great number, and 
a very fair proportion, of family groups, would be 
to make a gross misstatement. Such groups were 
to be seen in all parts of the house; in the boxes 
and stalls particularly, they were composed of per- 
sons of very decent appearance, who had many 
children with them. Among our dresses there 
were most kinds of shabby and greasy wear, and 
much fustian and corduroy that was neither sound 
nor fragrant. The caps of our young men were 
mostly of a limp character, and we who wore 
them, slouched, high-shouldered, into our places 
with our hands in our pockets, and occasionally 
twisted our cravats about our necks like eels, and 
occasionally tied them down our breasts like links 
of sausages, and occasionally had a screw in our 
hair over each cheek bone with a slight Thief- 
flavor in it. Besides prowlers and idlers, we were 
wnechanics, dock-laborers, costermongers, petty 
‘tradesmen, small clerks, milliners, stay-makers, 
shoe-binders, slop workers, poor workers in a hun- 
dred highways and byways. Many of us—on the 
whole, the majority—were not at all clean, and 
not at all choice in our lives or conversation. But 
we had all come together in a place where our 
convenience was well consulted, and where we 
were well looked after, to enjoy an evening’s en- 
tertainment in common. We were not going to 





lose any part of what we had paid for through any 
Lody’s caprice, and as a community we had a char- 
acter to lose. So we were closely attentive, and 
kept excellent order, and let the man or boy who 
did otherwise instantly get out from this place, or 
we would put him out with the greatest expedition. 

We began at half past six with a pantomime 
—with a pantomime so long that before it was 
over I felt as if I had been traveling for six weeks 
—going to India, say, by the Overland Mail. The 
Spirit of Liberty was the principal personage in the 
Introduction, and the Four Quarters of the World 
came out of the globe, glittering, and discoursed 
with the Spirit, who sang charmingly. We were 
delighted to understand that there was no Liberty 
any where but among ourselves, and we highly 
applauded the agreeable fact. 

The Pantomime was succeeded bya Melo-Drama. 
Throughout the evening I was pleased to observe 
Virtue quite as triumphant as she usually is out 
of doors, and indeed I thought rather more so. 
We all agreed (for the time) that honesty was the 
best policy, and we were as hard as iron upon 
Vice, and we wouldn’t hear of Villainy getting on 
in the world—no, not upon any consideration what- 
ever. 

Between the pieces we almost all of us went out 
and refreshed. Many of us went the length of 
drinking beer at the bar of the neighboring public- 
house, some of us drank spirits, crowds of us had 
sandwiches and ginger-beer at the refreshment- 
bars established for us in the Theatre. The sand- 
wich—as substantial as was consistent with porta- 
bility, and as cheap as possible—we hailed as one 
of our greatest institutions. It forced its way 
among us at all stages of the entertainment, and 
we were always delighted to see it; its adaptabil- 
ity to the varying moods of our nature was sur- 
prising ; we could never weep so comfortably as 
when our tears fell on our sandwich; we could 
never laugh so heartily as when we choked with 
sandwich; Virtue never looked so beautiful or Vice 
so deformed as when we paused, sandwich in hand, 
to consider what would come of that resolution cf 
Wickedness in boots, to sever Innocence in flower- 
ed chintz from Honest Industry in striped stock- 
ings. When the curtain fell for the night, we still 
fell back upon sandwich, to heip us through the 
rain and mire, and home to bed. 

This, as I have mentioned, was Saturday night. 
Being Saturday night, I had accomplished but the 
half of my uncommercial journey ; for its object 
was to compare the play on Saturday evening with 
the preaching in the same Theatre on Sunday even- 
ing. 

Therefore, at the same hour of half past six on 
the similarly damp and muddy Sunday evening, I 
returned to this Theatre. I drove up to the en- 
trance (fearful of being late, or I should have come 
on foot), and found myself in a large crowd of peo- 
ple who, I am happy to state, were put into excel- 
lent spirits by my arrival. Having nothing to 
look at but the mud and the closed doors, they 
looked at me, and highly enjoyed the comic spec- 
tacle. My modesty inducing me to draw off, some 
hundreds of yards, into a dark corner, they at once 
forgot me, and applied themselves to their former 
occupation of looking at the mud and locking in at 
the closed doors: which, being of grated iron-work, 
allowed the lighted passage within to be seen. 
They were chiefly people of respectable appearance, 
odd and impulsive as most crowds are, and making 
a joke of being there as most crowds do. 

In the dark corner I might have sat along while, 
but that a very obliging passer-by informed me 
that the Theatre was already full, and that the 
people whom I saw in the street were all shut out 
for want of room. After that I lost no time in 
worming myself into the building, and creeping tu 
a place in a Proscenium box that had been kept for 
me. 

There must have been full four thousand people 
present. Carefully estimating the pit alone, I 
could bring it out as holding little less than four- 
teen bund Every part of the house was weil 
filled, and I had not found it easy to make my way 
along the back of the boxes to where I sat. The 
chandeliers in the ceiling were lighted ; there was 
no light on the stage;_the orchestra was empty. 
The green curtain was down, and packed pretty 
closely on chairs on the small space of stage before 
it were some thirty gentlemen, and two or three 
ladies. In the centre of these, in a desk or pulpit 
covered with red baize, was the presiding minister. 
The kind of rostrum he occupied will be very well 
understood if I liken it to a boarded-up fire-place 
turned toward the audience, with a gentleman ina 
black surtout standing in the stove and leaning 
forward over the mantle-piece. 

A portion of Scripture was being read when I 
went in. It was followed by a discourse, to which 
the congregation listened with most exemplary at- 
tention and uninterrupted silence and decorum. 
My own attention comprehended both the auditory 
and the speaker, and shall turn to both in this re- 
calling of the scene, exactly as it did at the time. 

“A very difficult thing,” I thought, when the 
discourse began, “to speak appropriately to so 
large an audience, and to speak with tact. With- 
out it, better not to speak at all. Infinitely better 
to read the New Testament well, and to let that 
speak. In this congregation there is indubitably 
one pulse; but I doubt if any power short of genius 
can touch it as one, and make it answer as one.” 

I could not possibly say to myself as the dis- 
course proceeded that the minister was a good 
speaker. I,could not possibly say to myself that 
he expressed an understanding of the general mind 
and character of his audience, There was a sup- 
posititious working-man introduced into the homi- 
ly to make supposititious objections to our Chris- 
tian religion and be reasoned down, who was not 
only a very disagreeable person, but remarkably 


unlike life—very much more unlike it than any ‘ 


thing I had seen in the pantomime. The native 
independence of character this artisan was supposed 
to possess, was represented by a suggestion of a 
dialect that I certainly never heard in my uncom- 
mercial travels, and with a coarse swing of voice 
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and manner any thing but agreeable to his feelings 
I should conceive, considered in the light of a por- 
trait, and as far away from the fact as a Chinese 
Tartar. There was a model pauper introduced in 
like manner, who appeared to me to be the most 
intolerably arrogant pauper ever relieved, and to 
show himself in absolute want and dire necessity 
of a course of Stone Yard. For, how did this pau- 
per testify to his having received the Gospel of hu- 
mility? Agentleman met him in the work-house, 
and said (which I myself really thought good-na- 
tured of him), ‘‘ Ah, John! I am sorry to see you 
here. I am sorry to see you so poor.” *‘ Poor, 
Sir!” replied that man, drawing himself up, “I am 
the son of a Prince! Ay father is the King of 
Kings. My father is the Lord of Lords. My fa- 
ther is the ruler of all the Princes of the Earth!” 
etc. And this was what all the preacher’s fellow- 
sinners might come to, if they would embrace this 
blessed book—which I must say it did some violence 
to my own feelings of reverence to see held out at 
arm’s-length at frequent intervals, and soundingly 
slapped, like a slow lot at a sale. Now, could I 
help asking myself the question, whether the me- 
chanic before me, who must detect the preacher as 
being wrong about the visible manner of himself 
and the like of himself, and about such a noisy lip- 
server as that pauper, might not, most unhappily 
for the usefulness of the occasion, doubt that preach- 
er’s being right about things not visible to human 
senses ? 

Again. Is it necessary or advisable to address 
such an audience continually as “ fellow-sinners ?” 
Is it not enough to be fellow-creatures, born yester- 
day, suffering and striving to-day, dying to-mor- 
row? By our common humanity, my brothers 
and sisters, by our common capacities for pain and 
pleasure, by our common laughter and our com- 
mon tears, by our common aspiration to reach 
something better than ourselves, by our common 
tendency to believe in something good, and to in- 
vest whatever we love or whatever we lose with 
some qualities that are superior to our own failings 
and weaknesses as we know them in our own poor 
hearts—by these. Hear me !—Surely, it isenough 
to be fellow-creatures. Surely, it includes the 
other designation and some touching meanings 
over and above. 

Again. There was a personage introduced into 
the discourse (not an absolute novelty, to the best 
of my remeinbrance of my reading), who had been 
personally known to the preacher, and had been 
quite a Crichton in all the ways of philosophy, but 
had been aninfidel. Many a time had the preacher 
talked with him on that subject, and many a time 
had he failed to convince that intelligent man. 
But he fell ill, and died, and before he died he re- 
corded his conversion—in words which the preacher 
had taken down, my fellow-sinners, and would read 
to you from this piece of paper. I must confess 
that to me, as one of an uninstructed audience, they 
did not appear particularly edifying. I thought 
their tone extremely selfish, and I thought they 
had a spiritual vanity in them which was of the 
before-mentioned refractory pauper’s family. 

All slangs and twangs are objectionable every 
where, but the slang and twang of the converticle 
—as bad in its way as that of the House of Com- 
mons, and nothing worse can be said of it—should 
be studiously avoided under such circumstances as 
I describe. The avoidance was not complete on 
this occasion. Nor was it quite agreeable to see 
the preacher addressing his pet “ points” to his 
backers on the stage, as if appealing to those dis- 
ciples to shore him up, and testify to the multitude 
that each of those points was a clincher. 

But in respect of the large Christianity ef his 
general tone; of his renunciation of all priestly au- 
thority ; of his earnest and reiterated assurance to 
the people that the commonest among them could 
work out their own salvation if tifey would, by 
simply, lovingly, and dutifully following our Sav- 
iour, and that they needed the mediation of no err- 
ing man; in these particulars, this gentleman de- 
served all praise. Nothing could be better than 
the spirit, or the plain emphatic words of his dis- 
course in these respects. And it was a most signifi- 
cant and encouraging circumstance that whenever 
he struck that chord, or whenever he described any 
thing which Christ himself had done, the array of 
faces before him was very much more earnest, and 
very much more expressive of emotion, than at any 
other time. 

And now I am brought to the fact, that the low- 
est part of the audience of the previous night was 
not there. There is no doubt about it. There was 
no such thing in that building that Sunday even- 
ing. I have been told since that the lowest part 
of the audience of the Victoria Theatre has been 
attracted to its Sunday services. I have been very 
glad to hear it, but on this occasion of which I 
write the lowest part of the usual audience of the 
Britannia Theatre decidedly and unquestionably 
staid away. When I first took my seat and looked 
at the house my surprise at the change in its occu- 
pants was as great as my disappointment. Tothe 
most respectable class of the previous evening was 
added a great number of respectable strangers at- 
tracted by curiosity, and drafts from the regular 
congregations of various chapels. It was impossi- 
ble to fail in identifying the character of these last, 
and they were very numerous. I came out ina 
strong, slow tide of them setting from the boxes. 
Indeed, while the discourse was in progress, the 
respectable character of the auditory was so mani- 
fest in their appearance that when the minister ad- 
dressed a supposititious ‘‘ outcast,” one really felt 
a little impatient of it, as a figure of speech not 
justified by any thing the eye could discover. 

The time appointed for the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings was eight o’clock. The address having 
lasted until full that time, and it being the custom 
to conclude with a hymn, the preacher intimated, 
in a few sensible words, that the clock had struck 
the hour, and that those who desired to go before 
the hymn was sung could go now without giving 
offense. No one stirred. The hymn was then 
sung, in good time and tune and unison, and its 
effect was very striking. A comprehensive be- 





nevolent prayer dismissed the throng, and in seven 
or eizht minutes there was nothing left in the 
Theatre but a light cloud of dust. 

That these Sunday meetings in Theatres are 
good things I do not doubt. Nor do I doubt that 
they will work lower and lower down in the social 
scale, if those who preside over them will be very 
careful on two heads: firstly, not to disparage the 
places in which they speak, or the intelligence of 
their hearers; secondly, not to set themselves in 
antagonism to the natural inborn desire of the 
mass of mankind to recreate themselves and to be 
amused. 

There is a third head, taking precedence of all 
others, to which my remarks on the discourse I 
heard have tended. In the New Testament there 
is the most beautiful and affecting history conceiv- 
able by man, and there are the terse models for all 
prayer and for all preaching. As to the models, 
imitate them, Sunday preachers—else why are they 
there, consider? As to the history, tell it. Some 
people can not read, some people will not read, 
many people (this especially holds among the young 
and ignorant) find it hard to pursue the verse-form 
in which the book is presented to them, and im- 
agine that those breaks imply gaps and want of 
continuity. Help them over that first stumbling- 
block by setting forth the history in narrative, 
with no fear of exhausting it. You will never 
preach so well, you will never move them so pro- 
foundly, you will never send them away with half 
so much to think of. Which is the better interest : 
Christ’s choice of twelve poor men to help in those 
merciful wonders among the poor and rejected, or 
the pious bullying of a whole Union-full of paupers ? 
What is your changed philosopher to wretched me, 
peeping in at the door out of the mud of the streets 
and of my life, when you have the widow's son to 
tell me about, the ruler’s daughter, the other figure 
at the door when the brother of the two sisters was 
dead, and one of the two ran to the mourner, cry- 
ing, ‘* The Master is come and calleth for thee?” 
Let the preacher who will thoroughly forget him- 
self and remember no individuality but one, and 
no eloquence but one, stand up before four thou- 
sand men and women at the Britannia Theatre any 
Sunday night, recounting that narrative to them 
as fellow-creatures, and he shall see a sight! 


=_ ——— 


WHITE CATS. 

ALBINISM in man and in the inferior animals 
has been always attended by peculiar traits of 
character and constitution; but in no animal, ex- 
cept the'cat, has it been accompanied with deaf- 
ness. 

Dr. Sichel, a French naturalist, communicated 
the fact, some years ago, that, after many observ- 
ations and experiments, he had found that cats 
with perfectly white coats and blue eyes are in- 
variably deaf! Make any sound you will near 
them, except such as are of a nature to convey vi- 
brations—as shaking the ground, striking the floor 
with a hammer—and the animal will remain per- 
fectly indifferent. Crack a whip as loudly as you 
will, imitate the barking of a dog, clap the hands 
—in fact, make any noise except such as may con- 
vey vibrations, and the result will be the same— 
indifference on the part of the animal. 

If, however, there is the smallest spot of black, 
brown, or gray on the coat of the cat, or if the iris 
be any other color than blue, or grayish-blue, then 
the power of hearing will be the same as in another 
animal. 

This naturalist had a cat, which he procured 
while a kitten; the coat was perfectly white, and 
the eyes were perfectly blue. This cat, which at 
sight of a dog made off with rapidity, paid not the 
slightest attention to his barking if she did not 
see him. At the end of a few months the iris be- 
came of a deeper color, and the cat began to show 
signs of attention when a bell was sharply rung 
about a yard from her ear. But unfortunately the 
further progress of the experiment was interrupt- 
ed by the death of poor puss, she having been wor- 
ried in the street by a dog whose barking she had 
not heard. 

Professor Hevsinger, a German, has drawn at- 
tention to another extraordinary peculiarity of 
white animals; viz., their inability to resist the 
injurious effects of external agents, which to other 
animals are perfectly harmless. 

And we are told by Carillo, by Marinosci di Mar- 
tini, and by Menni di Lecce, that in Naples and Sic- 
ily eating of Hypericum crispum, or, as it is called 
there, Fumulo, acted perniciously on white, but not 
on black sheep; causing in the former the wool to 
fall off, the head to swell, and death itself to super- 
vene in a couple of weeks. On this account, in Ta- 
rentino, where this plant is very common, black 
sheep alone are kept. 

Spinola, in his work on the Diseases of Swine, 
says that buckwheat, Polygonum fugapyrum, if eat- 
en at its time of flowering, causes diseases in white 
and partially white swine, which are not produced 
by the same agent in black animals, 

Another fact bearing upon the point of the infe- 
riority of white animals, in strength and power of 
resistance, to otherwise harmless agents, is related 
by a Mr. Youatt. He says: “‘ A cow, for the most 
part white, but having some black spots, fell sick, 
and became bald in every part of the white surface. 
On these parts the epidermis detached itself from 
the subjacent true skin, while the dark spots con- 
tinued perfectly healthy.” A similar fact is re- 
lated by a veterinary surgeon named Erdt. 

To this day, in Ireland, the thrifty housewife 
will always call out for the white calf to be kill- 
ed; and if you ask her why—little versed in Nat- 
ural History, but shrewd enough in experiment- 
al observation—she remarks, ‘‘ The white calf is 
ever dawny [sickly], and the white cow is a bad 
milker.” 

A few years ago there was a dinner-party given 
in the city of Dublin by an eminent dignitary of 
the Church, famed for learning and eccentricity ; 
and in the course of the evening, during the “‘ feast 
of reason and flow of soul,” the host proposed the 
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following strange conundrum: ‘* Why do white 
sheep eat more than black ones ?” 

Taken aback at once by the strange simplicity 
of the question, which, on account of the well- 
known ability of the interrogator, was supposed to 
involve a most intricate maze of solution, not one 
of the noble, learned, and accomplished guests 
could give an answer! They were fairly nonplus- 
ed. Said the Archbishop: ‘* Do you give it up? 
Do you give it up, Miss Lind?” (for the world- 
famed and accomplished cantatrice was: present.) 
“Do you give it up, my Lord Chief Justice? Do 
you give it up, Mr. Vice-Provost? What! all give 
it up? Well, then, it is because there are more of 
them !” 


THE SNOW IS COMING DOWN. 


Hey! boy, hitch up the chestnut mare, 
Tke snow is coming down ; 

From every street the clang of bells 
Is waking up the town. 

Is waking up the town, my boy, 
Is waking up the town; 

So, please the Lord, we'll ring a chime 
For snow while coming down. 





Jump in, my own, my Fannie dear, 
The mare is fresh and new; 

She’s good for two, short, forty-six ; 
I named her after you. 

We'll show the eager, staring crowd 
The very reason why 

That nags were made to travel fast, 
And feathery flakes to fly. 


By Jove! the town is far behind! 
Sit closer, love, to me; 

We whirl so quickly by the slows, 
They haven't time to see. 

You'll not object—I know you won't— 
To this arm, gently—so; 

Because—I love you, Fannie dear; 
You knew it long ago. 


How spotlessly the hills are dressed 
In all their silver sheen! 
Fair brides, encrowned with flowers of white, 
With peeping leaves between. 
So, Fannie darling, will I crown 
The one that I love best; 
The dearest girl in all the world, 
Whose head is on my breast. 


Keep close, my love, beneath the robes, 
The flakes are falling still ; 

Draw nearer, nearer to my heart, 
You know the wind is chill. 

Now, darling, press your lips to mine, . 
One long-drawn kiss of love ; 

While fleecy snow lies white below, 
And skies look black above. 


Fly on, my noble steed! you bear 
My fortunes on ycur wing. 

My buds of hope, beneath the robes, 
Are sweetly blossoming. 

To me the hours so swiftly go, 
They seem like specks of time, 

When dancing flakes the music wakes 
Of merry sleigh-bells’ chime. 


Fly on, my gallant steed! two hearts 
Are flying in your track; 

Of two you bore so boldly forth 
But one you'll carry back. 

For, Fannie darling, you and I 
Beneath these robes are one; 

The old life goes as melts the snows, 
The new life has begun. 


THE STORY OF THE GOOD SHIP 
“ ANN.” 

Ow the twenty-fifth of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty, I, 
Thomas Jefferson Adams, mariner, of Philadelphia, 
signed articles with John Owen, captain and own- 
er of the ship Ann, bound from that port for Liver- 
pool, with a full cargo of cheeseand flour. At the 
request of certain persons, who have at times heard 
part of the story, I am going now to set down what 
befell me on that voyage. And every word is as 
true as the tides that ebb and flow day after day, 
and year after year, forever and ever. 

There were fourteen of us besides the Captain, all 
told. He was a bluff, true-hearted sailor and a 
good man, with a wife as much like him as one 
person can be like another; and when he was at 
home, as pretty a half-dozen children climbed about 
him as it ever wagmed a man’s heart to see. The 
mate was a more reserved and distant man, but a 
good sailor, and did his duty always. The crew 
were all experienced hands, and worked with a will. 
I was the youngest on board, being then nineteen. 
I will not describe myself—those who know me 
don’t need that I should, and there’s no use in put- 
ting down words that never did yet paint the face of 
man or woman. The ship was nearly new. The 
season was favorable. And as our sails turned and 
filled before a pleasant breeze, while the golden sun- 
shine danced upon the waters, and the green hills 
and trees and fields were all covered with the gleries 
of summer dawning brighter every day, we all burst 
forth with “ Hail Columbia,” as if by way of good- 
by to home for but a little while. 

We had two passengers. Mistress Dartford and 





her only daughter, Grace, were bound on a visit 
to the old country, where they had relations, and 
were entitled to some little property which it was 








needful they should see to themselyes, Mistress 





Dartford’s husband being dead. Our Captain was 
a friend of the family, znd so came to offer her the 
passage and his own cabin for their use. The mo- 
ther was a stern old Jady enough, and didn’t seem 
likely to make herself very much at home with us. 
But Miss Grace—well, that’s twenty years ago, but 
her brown hair waves as softly over her brow as it 
did then, her kind-looking brown eyes look as ten- 
der and loving as they did then, and her gentle 
voice is as low and sweet as it was when, on that 
spring afternoon, it mingled sweetly with our rough 
chorus as we sang farewell, when we set out on 
that last voyage of the good ship Ann. What 





harm could befall a ship with such an angel on 
board, was the thought of all of us as she steod at 
the stern watching the shore as it gradually sunk 
down in the west—with her pretty curl itl 
gay ribbons of her hat fluttering together in the 
wind. But harm did befall us, as shall ; nily 
be told. 

For eleven days that breeze never slickened, 
nor did the weather chanze. We all had a pleas- 


ant time. Miss Grace and I soon got acquainted, 
partly, I suppose, because when she asked the Cap- 
tain all our names, he called me a likely lad, and, 
pinching my ear, told her that he had known my 
father, who was drowned at sea vears before, and 
that his wife and my mother were girls together, 
which was all quite true. That very evening I 
had grown intimate enough to make her up a seat 
on deck, and tell her one or two wild stories I had 
heard of life at sea, of shipwrecks and storms, and 
of love born amidst danger and death from winds 
and waves, or amidst fire and flashing steel; and 
I was with her most of the time all those eleven 
days, for there was not much to do. I forgot to 
say that she and I were of an age, but her ways 
were so much older than mine that I almost looked 
upon her as a woman grown before whom I was 
but a rough sailor boy. It is true she told me not 
to call her Miss, but only plain Grace, but I never 
forgot to for all that. 











Well, we went on th as I said hefore, for 
eleven days—eleven happy days. On the twelfth 
certain signs known to seamen began to show that 
a change was at hand. A str » feeling in the 








air—wind dropped—all but a kind of sighing among 
the ropes and spars—a few ash-colored clouds in the 
horizon—that was all. But the Captain called me 
to him, and said he, ‘‘ Tom, there’s dirty weather 
over there. We shall have it within an 
time. Now, I'll leave the ladies to 
they don’t be frightened o t into any hurt.” I 
said I would do my best, and I did. 

Presently the cloud, at first ‘no bigger than a 
man's hand,” rose up and spread over all the sky. 
The water changed, as it always does, from blue to 
black, and ar rloom seemed to rest 
upon all nature. None but th 
and felt it know what 
take place before the tem] 
at the devoted ship. It act 
sea and sky almost dreaded 
conflict that would c: 
and rage. 

We had not long to wait. 
time to make all fast, to double-reef ¢ 
to fasten down the hatches before the 













se who have seen 
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There was barely 
very sail, and 

fierce wind 
was sweeping over the water, and covering the tops 
of the waves with foam, and bending our ship down 
till her main-yard nearly dipped into the raging 


sea. One moment we were tossed like a dead leaf 
before an autumn gale ; then up, up, higher, high- 
er upon a world of water, from whose summit we 
could see all the sea and sky roaring and wrest- 
ling in wild confusion; then down, down till hope 
and life seemed shut out by the hills and precipices 
of water that hung over us and shut us in; then 
the hill of water that had rolled on toward us top- 
pled over and fell, beating us down as a drowning 
rat is beaten down to die, while every man clung 
to ropes or spars till the ship rose and, shaking the 
water from her decks, staggered on bravely, brave- 
ly. That was twenty years ago, but I see the scene 
now with all its wild terrors. I also see a form 
that never left the deck for hours, a face that never 
blanched with fear all that night. She weuld not 
go below; I could not make her do so. At least 
she begged so hard to be let stay on deck that I 
wrapped her up in one of our coats, and gave her 
a tarpaulin hat, which she tied on, and then lashed 
her fast to a spar and there she staid. There all 
that night she staid, and when even the stout old 
Captain looked grave, and a wreck drifted past—a 
confused mass of wood and sails and cordage—she 
never quailed, but stood looking straight ahead with 
her curls dripping with the salt waves. Once she 
shrieked and hid her face—a tremendous sea had 
swept over us, and when we came out of it one 
man was gone. All we could see of his fate, though 
we knew what it was too well, was a floating ob- 
ject like clothes borne away into the darkness—all 
we could hear was one cry that was drowned by 
the din around as soon as his drowning terror made 
him utter it. 

Then Miss Grace shrieked and begged me to 
take her below, where she wept bitterly, whisper- 
ing to herself, oh, cruel, cruel sea! 

But our ship was spared. The good ship Ann 
weathered the gale. The next morning the rising 
sun poured his flood of golden light athwart the 
waters, the blue sky looked calm; and the only 
signs of last night’s storm were the rolling billows 
which seemed to heave and swell like the bosom 
of a sobbing child, and the vacant place of our 
poor messmate, who we should never see more, 
and to whose poor young wife we should have to 
tell the news when we came home. 

We soon forget troubles, however, and that rery 
afternoon Miss Grace and her mother took their 
usual seat on deck—I talking all the nonsense I 
could to make them cheerful. How I succeeded 
may be judged from the fact that hours after the 
moon rose we were there still. 

Another day came. Andon the morning of that 
day came the great trouble which Befell us all on 
that last voyage of the good ship Ann. 

That next morning we had all had breakfast, 
and were washing the decks, when Miss Grace ran 








up the ca 
of fright. 
that I was to come 
matter—what she could n 


and came to me in a great 

she could speak she whi-pered 
below and see what 
t tell, but s 





with rats! I went down, and true enough there 
they were, running as if wild all about, or crouch- 
ing in heaps in the corners. 

Mrs. Dartford was calm enough, but her manner 
frightened me most ofall. She desired me to fetch 
the Captain—for there was great dar 
not a moment,” she added, ‘‘ and, you 
cover your nerves—you will have need 

















courage and skill—God help us all. nu 
came, I saw in a moment what the la ly meant 
The good ship Ann had sprung a leak, and whil 
we her re rats cr led up f he hol 
into which the water w r ] i 

No etforts t | f T} 
ship had | ! n for i 
to look for « pe ¢ 3 

All hands were ! . na few manly 
words told what had ha; that the boats 
were our only chance All hand t about pre. 
paring them without a murmur, aud as if without 
fear. 

We h id two boats, and were t s distri 
in one, the Captai: l nd five lLe- 
sides myself, en. 
Each boat wa eat 
and biscuit, w rong 
sea-cgoing box ell be 
thankful to p the 
discovery of the ind 
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who was in the other boat, and we could 
hear him raving in deliriou s all the next 
night. In the morning he was not in the boat 
Two days more—two dreary days, during which 


we saw another sail, which only j 
self long enough to make us sick 
ferred. 
ed us, and inquire 
We gave them all we « 
quarts. And then the 
more—oh, that darkness, how fearful, how hope- 
less it was! 

Before the day dawned again we heard yells 
and cries of rage across the water; other sounds 


In the evening the other boat 
1 whether we had 





impossible to describe told plainly of a deadly con- 
flict which we had no power to check, helpless as 
we were ¢ Next morning when we look- 
ed for her she was gone. None of us speke, 
all knew full well that our wretched comrades had 
swamped their boat in the night and were all 
drowned, 

Seven days were gone—seven weary days, On 
the seventh one of our number began to rave just 
as the mate had done, and flung himself suddenly 
overboard. ‘ 

Fight days were gone. On the eighth the Cap- 
tain told us we must be put on half rations. We 
all prayed together that day—it was Sunday. 
There was no sail, nor help, nor hope yet. 

Two more days passed. An old man, the oldest 
of the crew, an able sailor in spite of his age, fell 
ill. He begged the Captain to bleed him—he 
dreaded fever. This was done; and in the night 
he tore off his bandage, and died in a pool of Llood 
at the bottom of the boat. 

We were now restricted to four ounces of food 
each aday. A quart of water was all that each 
could be spared. 

The next five days passed over like a dream. 
Few of us spoke much, and when we looked at each 
other it was with a kind of apathetic despair. Our 
number was now less. One more had been com- 
mitted to the deep. 

At last we began to starve. How the two ladies 
bore up was the wonder of us all; but at length 
Mrs. Dartford told us she could not hold out much 
longer, and she began to fade away every hour be- 
fore our eyes. Miss Grace sat with her mother's 
head in her lap, white as a sheet but cheerful. 
But I could see that she, too, was failing; and sure 
enough she fainted as the sun went down, and lay 
as like death as a living woman could be. It was 
a mercy that she did so. For before day broke her 
poor mother had been taken from her, and with 
reverent words and tender care we had committed 
the poor worn body to the deep. I then covered 
Miss Grace’s head, and held her resting in my arms 
till she should wake and I could whisper such con- 
solation as a poor dying fellow-creature could offer. 
Thus, hour after hour, did I hold her to my breast 
till she came to herself. She only shivered and 
crept closer to me, and when I kissed her pale lips 
only smiled faintly. She had seen her mother’s 
vacant place, but life had grown to be so like death 
that it sgemed almost natural that she should be 
gone, 

Twenty-seven days had gone by. We were now 
but five altogether—Miss Grace, the Captain, and 
two besides myself. We all knew that our time 
was coming fast, for we were all too feeble to help 
ourselves or each other, and all would be over soon. 
As to thoughts of rescue we never seemed to dream 
of it, but lay feeble and speechless. 

I never knew when or how it was—for I became 
insensible myself for.many hours—but when I 
came to myself, there was Miss Grace leaning over 
me and moistening my lips with a handkerchief 
wet with rain. I think that rain saved both our 


urselves, 
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—hardly a pulse left in our hearts—all was over 
at last. 

But not all over. 
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For when I woke, as I did 
s not like sleep, strange fig- 
ures flitted round me, and new voi es whispered he 
is coming to himself. 


lsol was. And Iwas saved, 
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Miss Grace? Those round me told me she was 
safe. I should see her soon.—‘ Did I understand 
them ? Oh lers d them well—for 
the wanderir 1 me afterward, closed 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FAMILY TREE 1S CLY{MBED, WITH 
INTENTIONS. 


IN WHICH A 
PECULATIVE 

Tue Main Street of Cheswick roars with e 
roar that imitates that of Broadway as the roar 
of a little boy in tears imitates that of a big 
The Main Street of Ches- 
wick is A nervous thrill of 
market wagons and trotting sulkies—for there 
are both and a farming district 
neighboring—runs throwgh it : ; 
But about twenty rods above the Bank a lit- 
tle alley lets out of this hurly-burly, passing 
hway between two of the oldest 
moss-shingled houses, so unobtrusively that the 
casual | y naturally suppose it 
some pr entrance with the gate left un- 
latche¢ t accident Most eccentric is ts 
At first it pushes forward as with the 


lion in displeasure. 
also bustling. 
a race-course 


il day. 











course. 
most unconquerable determination to be an 
ideally straight line, then it dives downward, 
growing steeper and steeper, now helping it- 
self by time-shattered steps of rough limestone, 
now plunging so precipitately that it seems 
seeking the centre of things; then it crooks ab- 
ruptly tothe right; then, with a graceful curve, 
it bends on itself to the left; then it ascends by 
more steps and more steeps; and, finally, when 
the traveler is just about questioning whether a 
retreat is not the only means of avoiding chron- 
ic dislocation of joints and obliquity of eves 
through excess of tortuosity, he suddenly dis- 
covers that his troubles are over and he has no 
farther to go—if it is Blinker’s Court he’s seek- 
ing. At this moment he will find himself in a 
square open space, perhaps ten or twelve rods 
across, and his first impression will be that a 
remarkably large number of first-floor doors are 
condensed into a remarkably small compass on 
each of the for Red 
brick walls, rising to the height of five stories 
and a garret, make the place sombre as the 
bottom of a well, save at exact noon; and asa 


r sides of the quadrangle. 





consequence of this fact, vegetation does not 
flourish with tropical luxuriance in Blinker's 
Court. It is full June, all lavish of living green 
and pink, and time would fail to tell what oth- 
er glories out of the infinite summer-thesaurus 
of dyes and forms; but Blinker’s Court has not, 
will not become aware of it. Sole representa- 
tive of the vegetable kingdom, grows up, in the 
midst of a broad stone platform in the centre 
of the place, an old, rheumatic, and altogether 
diseased pump. Its fangous and honey-combed 
tap-root it plunges downward into a dark abyss, 
where, beneath gases which, were there any 
vent through which they could be 
would puzzle a chemist to analyze, 
ing all the year round, and irredescent on the 
surface but for the darkness; a pool of wicked 
liquid leached through the gravel of the court 
l all unlove- 
lier utensils, and blaspheming the holy name 
of water. Hebdomadally, another interesting 
characteristic is added to this delightful retreat 
by the recurrence of wash-day, and the whol 
glimpse of sky and breath of air vouchsafed in 
more favorable seasons to the lower lodgers on 
Blinker’s Court is intersected by lines drawn 
from each window to its opposite neighbor, 
upon which the mutually helpful inhabitant- 
of the place dry their own multfarious 
ments, and permit their vis-d-vis to dry; wii 
on such occasions, cause the atmosphere 
Blinker’s Court to assume the appearance of a 
snow-storm of clothes magically arrested in 
transitu, 





tester- 
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There is a Blinker's Court in every man’s 
life ; some place, inside of his heart or outside 
—close on the verge of his daily business, but 
perfectly deaf to the tumult- of it—out of ear- 
shot, out of eye-shot, quite a little cavern in a 
rock, though accessible trom loud, storming life 
at a mioment’s notice, and by some such tortu- 
ous alley as led to this place. 

3ut every body is not so fortunate as to have 
kis Blinker’s Court and the real, old original 
one coincide. This was the case with the fa- 
vored superintendent of Clingham & Co., Ches- 
wick Branch. And thitherward, after his un- 
expected departure from the room of Mr, John 
Manton, on the afternoon whose history was 
given in our last chapter, did Mr. Luke Green 
bend his way. Had walls ears, the walls of 
that alley might have heard more objections 
made to their crookedness, and that quality of 
them consigned to more unpleasant destinies, 
than ever before since they stood. It was as if 
Mr. Green’s mind was accessible only by a slow 
match, the external end of which had been lit 
by his cavalier treatment from Mr. Manton, the 
inner end being just now reached, with a result 
direly incendiary and explosive. Little peb- 
bles, in themselves of no consequence, went 
squirring away from Mr. Green’s foot as far as 
they could in any one direction without hitting 
an angle. ‘The earth beneath, which could not 
be squirred or stirred, was kicked rather than 
trodden on by him; and as he emerged into 
the open square of Blinker’s Court he looked 
up at the arrested storm of clothes which dark- 
ened heaven—for it was wash-day in Blinker’s 
—as if he wished his eye were a meat-knife, 
and he could run its edge back and forth once 
or éwice over each of those lines. 

Toward Number 3 he made his way with 
a directness that proved him no stranger—dodg- 
ing, with a half-suppressed oath, between moist 
sheets and garments having lower limbs — 
through a group of old women who attended 
around the pump to assist the said clothes to 
dry—among kneeling urchins, whose marbles 
he knocked out of the ring in so adroit a man- 
ner as to explain the admiration with which 
they asked if he wouldn’t like to come back 
and try it over again—and finally opened the 
door bearing the number which he sought, pass- 
ing in without any forewarning of bell or rap. 
He mounted a narrow and almost perpendicular 
staircase, which faced him as he came in, and 
at the top of the third flight passed along the 
entry to its farther end, and: knocked on the 
greasy panel of an old and much battered door 
opening on the right hand. Knocked again, 
and tried the knob. The door was locked. 

**'The devil!’ said Luke Green. ‘ Her ears 
grow worse and worse !” 

Whereupon he began playing a reveille with 
both fists, until his knuckles smarted, and the 
door communicated its jar to the partitions. 
Ife heard a rustling inside, and redoubled his 
efforts. ‘Then came a sound of hobbling feet, 
and a very attenuated, tremulous voice asked, 
querulously, through the keyhole, ‘* Who's 
there ?” He put his mouth to the same open- 
ing, gave a short whistle, and the door was 
opened instantly. 

A very old woman stood in the door-way. A 
snowy cambric cap, with ruffles severely starch- 
ed, and, for the present fashion, enormous, was 
drawn lightly down over her head, so as to dis- 
play just the faintest line of thin white hair at 
the front, and tied under her chin with two 
great bows, large in proportion, as the wings 
under the cherub-heads in the old masters, and 
suggesting those, save that the old woman was 
so much too old to be a cherub; or, indeed, 
taking into consideration the other portions of 
her physique, an angelic being of any kind. 
A perfectly clean but very coarse blue bed- 
gown, of some woolen stuff, reached a trifling 
distance below her knees; stockings of the 
same material and color; and a loose pair of 
man’s India-rubbers completing her attire be- 
low; while, above, a green baize jacket, appar- 
ently the legacy of some journeyman carpen- 
ter, who had worn it only a few times before his 
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decease, hung loosely on her shoulders. But 
the most curious part of her, as of all people 
worth five minutes’ examination, was her face. 
Her eyes, black as jet, but sunken till they 
seemed no larger than pin-heads, lay, each like 
a crafty little spider, perdu at the centre of its 
cobweb of converging wrinkles; and as they 
turned upon Luke Green, looked just ready to 
leap out and spring back again with a fly in 
their claws. Her nose extended in a perfectly 
straight line forward and downward, making an 
angle sharp as the beak of a goldtinch as it re- 
turned toward the lip, and had a suspicious air, 
a look of inspection about it that made one feel 
uncomfortable who had any family secrets—a 
real pick-lock, probing sort of a nose it was. 
‘To these graces add a long upper lip, with a not 
invisible grizzled mustache, and a short, square 
chin, with an evident muscular possibility of bite 
in it, and the old woman is drawn who opened 
the door for Luke Green. 

‘TI didn’t know as I ever should get in,” said 
the Bank superintendent, in a reproachful tone. 

**Oh, Lukey, Lukey—the impatient boy he 
was! Couldn't he wait just one minute for the 
poor old woman to wake up, and give her eyes 
one little rub, before she opened the door? It 
might be pickpockets—it might be highway 
robbers. Then, again, it might be arson, or 
somebody wanting to come in and commit bur- 
glary. Or it might be murder—murder, Lukey! 
Just think of that—and poor old mother here 
all alone! There’s that box under the bed to 
think of. It’s all yours—every bit on’t—when 
the old woman’s gone. Come in, Lukey—come 
in, bby—come and sit down with his mother, 
that’s a dear, and take a little bite and sup. 
Come, Lukey !” 

While she said this she drew him into the 
room and locked the door after her. 

It was a very neat room, but furnished no 
more expensively than the room which serves 
as kitchen, parlor, and bedchamber is usually 
furnished among the better class of poor. Luke 
Green drew two chairs into the middle of the 
room, and handing the one which had arms and 
a cushion to the old woman, took the other him- 
self. 

‘* Well, mother,” he began, “I’ve had trouble 
enough since I saw you. When was it I was 
here last? Let’s see—oh yes, to-morrow week 
was the last time. Well, since that day I’ve 
had vexations enough to make a man want to 
get out of the earth—any where, almost. Vex- 
ation on top of vexation !”" 

‘*Poor Lukey! poor Lukey! who's been 
a-hurting my boy now? I never let ’em do it; 
I never did. Don’t you remember when you 
used to go to the old stone school-house, just 
across the brook from where we lived, by the big 
chestnut-tree—oh, those were chestnuts they used 
to get off that tree! You don’t see any thing 
like ’em now. What was I talking about? Oh, 
I was saying something about the school-house. 
Well, don’t you remember how you took their 
slate-pencils once, and hooked their rosy-cheek- 
ed apples another time? Oh you little regue! 
What boys were they? Oh, they were Joe 
Burril’s boy and Jim Spence’s, and they began 
to lick you. Don’t you remember how I came 
out with the churn-dasher, and the way I put it 
round their shoulders! It was right out in front 
of our house—saucy little brats! I gave it to 
’em! I’d just been churning; I could make 
butter then—such butter! Dear! those were 
times! But that must be thirty-six years ago 
come next August. I didn’t let them hurt my 
Lukey! They sha’n’t hurt my Lukey now. I 
won't let em! Who’s been a-doing it, Lukey ? 
Tell your old mother!” 

Luke Green sat thinking for 2 moment after 
his mother had finished these words, either hav- 
ing been absorbed in something else, or think- 
ing she had more to say; and then, bringing 
down his fist on the elbow of the chair she sat 
in so violently that she started, he exclaimed, 
fiercely, 

‘*] believe I shall lose that girl; and if I do, 
then—I’m lost!” 

“Lost, Lukey—lost! why, what do you mean? 
Haven't you got me to come to? Won't there 
always be a home for you in this old heart, 
Lukey, till it stops a-beating, here in Blinker’s 
Court—” 

‘¢ D—n Blinker's Court!” said Luke Green, 
angrily. 

‘There's worse places than Blinker’s Court, 
a great deal. Oh, Blinker’s Court isn’t a bad 
place, only there are plenty of neighbors.” 

‘¢ Never mind about Blinker’s Court. mother. 
Just listen to me fora minute. I came to Ches- 
wick to take care of Clingham’s Bank—” 

“So you did! so you did! I always knew 
you would rise, Lukey.” 

*‘Can you stop and let me talk? Or would 
you like to keep on? I can wait till another 
time.” 

The old woman shook her head in a depre- 
cating manner, put her hand ever her mouth, 
and Luke Green continued : 

** As I said, I came here to be head of the 
Bank. As you too said, I did rise. It was a 
rise that I had earned, if ever man did, by 
working like the devil in a soul-trying, brain- 
racking business for other people. I was glad to 
good many reasons. One was 
that it made me head of something, #fter hav- 
ing been all degrees from the other end up. 
Another was that I liked to be by you. And 
another was this: girl.” 

““Oh Lukey, Lukey! you’re in love, Lukey!” 

“‘Love to the devil! Do you think me a 
calf? You know why I ever thought of her. 
If it hadn’t been for you I never would have 
bothered my head if she’d been knocked on 
hers. I’m not a woman’s man, I fancy. D—n 
them, they’ve always been a curse! They’re 
always bound to be a vexation to somebody till 
the world ends! But never mi=4, I'll go on. 
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Let me paint the 
picture of my life for 
the last three years. 
You begin by telling 
me to put in for that 
girl. Task why? You 
answer that her name 
is not Nora Manton; 
it is really Nora 
Clingham. Iam sur- 
prised, of course. I 
ask you how you know 
—why you think so?” 

“Lukey, Lukey, 
hain’t I told you a 
thousand times how 
I know so!” 

“T didn’t ask the 
question over again; 
I only said I asked it 
once.” 

‘*Asked it once, 
Lukey, boy! You've 
asked it fifty — hun- 
dred — _ thousand 
times! And now 
I'll tell ye again. It 
does seem as if you 
never could believe 
me; but I'll tell ye 
once more, and this 
is the last time.” 

“T wish to God it 
might be! I'm tired 
enough of hearing 
it.” 

‘Don’t make any 
rash prayers, my son; 
no good ever comes 
of it. It may be the 
last time, and then ———— 
you’d be sorry you’d 
ha’ said it. But Vil 
tell you all about it.” 

Like a man who sees no way to Jeap over a 
stream, and braces himself to go through it, 
Luke Green prepared himself to hear the inev- 
itable story, which his mother hardly exaggera- 
ted in saying she now told him for the thou- 
sandth time. With a dogged expression on his 
mouth, his right elbow resting on his left palm, 
and with the disengaged hand shading a pair 
of very sullen eyes, he simply said to his mo- 
ther, “Go on, and get through.” 


THE STEAMER “PEYTONA.” 
WE present herewith an engraving of the steam- 
er Peytona, of the Louisville and New Orleans 


packet line: a new boat, and one which is attract- | 
We take the following | 


ing attention in the West. 
description of her from a Louisville paper : 


“Her draught of water light, and in trim, is barely 
3} feet. She has state room accommodations for 120 
passengers, in addition to which the texas can accom mo- 
date thirty more with rooms as good as those in the 
cabin. The outfit of the cabin is rich and unique, con- 
sisting of Brussels and tapestry carpets, Jace curtains, 
and rich drapery for all the ladies’ rooms, together with 
fine linens, splendid table covers, costly curtains, beau- 
tiful oil-cloths, etc. 

“The Peytona was built expressly for the trade be- 
tween Louisville and New Orleans, and especial atten- 
tion has been paid to the accommedation of passengers 
and arrangements for live stock, as her guards are cov- 
ered in, and the deck room is commodious. Her capac- 
ity for freight is equal to the burden of 1000 tons of 
freight, with her guards clear of the water. The hull 
is well fastened, with an easy model and ample power to 
make her a fast boat. The dimensions are as follow: 
Length over all, 268 feet, with 38 feet beam and 8 feet 
depth of hold, all well fastened. Her motive power is 
ample and well applied, working an immense water- 
wheel with over 14 feet length of buckets. The cylin- 
ders are cach 2T inches in diameter, with 9 feet stroke, 
and 5 boilers 32 feet long and 42 inches in diameter. Her 
chimneys stand 65 feet high from the hurricane deck. 
She is furnished with a steam freight hoister, steam cap- 
stan, and all the late improvements. 

** The cabin, one of the most beautiful on the river, has 
fifty-two state rooms. Every state room in the after cab- 
in contains, in addition to the berths, a trundle bed for 
the use of children, which will make her a very desira- 
ble boat for families. They are furnished with spring 
mattresses, linen sheets and linen pillow-cases, washi- 
stands, wardrobes, bureaus, and every thing complete. 
Beyond the ladies’ cabin is a fine promenade, which is 
made comfortable by a stove. Below the ladies’ cabin 
is the nursery, which contains rooms for sixteen persons.” 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 


THE MISTRESS 
Che Parsonage. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 








PART III.— Continued. 


My music lessons with Mrs. Otcheson were 
commenced at once ; and, according to her ac- 
count, I made astonishing progress. I was sur- 
prised at myself, and began to feel almost as 
great an affection for the piano as though it had 
been a living idol. 

Mr. Pendleigh was sometimes present at these 
lessons, and sometimes he was otherwise en- 
gaged. Mrs. Otcheson frequently called to him 
to come and note my improvement, and some- 
times his voice, a magnificent bass, lent volume 
to our singing ; but his manner to me was quite 
distant and respectful, and his mood one of set- 
tled melancholy. 

I had seen very few different characters, and 
Mr. Pei.dleigh was a sort of enigma that I oft- 
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“GO ON, AND GET THROUGH.” 


en found inyself studying. But if I looked to- 
ward him I was sure to catch those deep eyes 
fixed upon me, and the glance rendered me un- 
comfortable. 





On my birthday a handsome piano awaited 
me —a gift from Mr. Winneslie ; and this 
thoughtful kindness, together with the posses- 
sion of so coveted a treasure, fairly brought the 
tears to my eyes. 

I drammed upon it almost from morning to 
night; and I doubt if prima donna ever had a 
more admiring audience than those crude per- 
formances found in my husband. 

Mr. Pendleigh came frequently to the Par- 
sonage; sometimes to be closeted with Mr. 
Winneslie, and sometimes he was laughingly 
turned over to me. Sometimes Mrs. Otcheson 
accpmpanied him, and we rambled over the 
country, and sat down in the woods, where Mr. 
Pendleigh read to us, or repeated long poems, 
with which his memory seemed inexhaustibly 
stored. His voice was deep and thrilling; and 
I have frequently turned aside to conceal the 
tears called forth by passages from ‘‘ Marmion,” 
which never struck me before with such touch- 
ing beauty. 

Gradually my thoughts of Mr. Pendleigh be- 
came softened; I felt for him a mingling of pity 
and admiration that wore off my restraint in his 
presence; and I liked to talk with him, although 
our opinions were very often at variance. 

I argued with him about my beloved Church 
with more enthusiasm, probably, than judgment; 
for Mr. Pendleigh would smile good-humoredly, 
but appear still unconvinced. During one of 
these discussions he handed me a slip of paper, 
on which he had written : 

“The country is God's ‘ancient Chureh,’ 
His house not made with hands; 
Where every part in perfect grace 
And sweet accordance stands." 

This did very well, I thought, as far as it 
went; but seeing that I made very little impres- 
sion on Mr. Pendleigh’s judgment, I concluded 
that Mr. Winneslie was better fitted to wrestle 
with him on questions of theology. 

He had the utmost confidence, he said, in eur 
goodness; he wished that he was half as de- 
serving; but he had been peculiarly situated, 
and it was therefore no wonder if he had pecul- 
iar views. And then he would gracefully dis- 
miss the subject, as a matter of small moment 
after all, and turn to the pages of poetry that 
seemed to have so much greater attractions for 
him. 





Mrs. Otcheson said that she never could feel 
sufficiently grateful to me—JI was a perfect 
windfall; I amused Oscar so much, and drew 
him off, poor fellow! from the contemplation 
of his misfortune. He was so much improved 
since he had known me. And now she had 
something very delightful to propose! They 
were going to take a little trip to the sea-shore 
with the children, and if I and Mr. Winneslie 
would join their party it would give them the 
greatest ible pleasure. 

The spain I had never seen it; I won- 
dered what it looked like! I was half wild to 
go; and I ran to Mr. Winneslie to divulge the 
plan in quite a paroxysm of excitement. ‘It 
would do us all so much good,” Mrs. Otcheson 


said. 

My husband replied, with an indulgent smile, 
that “he was good enough already, as far as 
health went; but, from my flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, J must be very much out of or- 

er, and therefore I had better take the pre- 
scription alone.” 

‘“* Not alone!” I repeated, with a sudden con- 
viction of the dreariness of the word. ‘‘I ean’t 
go alone !” 

“‘Then you really dislike to leave your old 
husband ?” as he drew me up te his chair. 
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‘The very thought has taken the light from 
your eyes and the color from your cheek.” 

I could see that he was pleased at my unwill- 
ingness to leave him; and a half smile broke 
forth at the probable result of my application. 

“Do you know, Fairy,” he continued, “that 
you are getting to be a very dissipated little wo- 
man? We have had music, poetry, and moon- 
light walks; and now you must go to the sea- 
shore, like Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith. I ex- 
pect that, next, you'll be applying to me for a 
set of diamonds!” 

‘You don’t expect any such thing!” I ex- 
claimed, pettishly, for I was impatient to have 
him say “ Yes.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Winneslie, as he kissed the 
incipient pout from my lips, ‘‘ you may tell Mrs. 
Otcheson that she can have you for a few wecks, 
without the incumbrance she had dreaded. I 
can not leave Meadowbrook, except for a day or 
two—but I will take an occasional trip to sce 
you.” 

I was only half-satisfied with this; but my 
hnsband declared that the sea-air was just what 
I needed—I had looked rather pale and languid 
lately; and as he did not need it, he couldn't 
be excused for leaving his post. 

So it was all settled, and Mr. Winneslic’s ab- 
sence was looked upon as a very reasonable 
thing. 

Mrs. Otcheson said, laughingly, that she 
thought she should pass me off as a young lady, 
a cousin of hers, who had just made her début 
in socicty. They all langhed at the idea; but 
I thought of my husband alone there at the 
Parsonage, and did not feel quite satisfied. 

Bat all other feelings were soon absorbed in 
the delight of the new scene that opened upon 
me. How I loved the white, pebbly shore that 
seemed stretching away into regions of unknown 
space—the rising and falling waves—the deep, 
musical roar that reverberated from the fathom- 
less waste ! 

Mrs. Otcheson was amused at my delight, 
and said that “I was a perfect child ;” but Mr. 
Pendleigh looked at me half envyingly that I 
could enter thus fresh and unsophisticated into 
what appeared to him a very commonplace 
scene. 

From the dancing, dressing, flirting crowd 
inside I shrank in nervous embarrassment; and 
it was absolutely painful to me to enter the con- 
fused dining-room, where Mrs. Otcheson seemed 
perfectly at her ease. Hosts of acquaintances 
came thronging about her; and as in some in- 
stances she laughingly carried out her proposed 
intention of passing me off as an unsophisticated 
young relative, the surmises afloat respecting 
me were various and contradictory. I had at- 
tained to the dignity of twenty-one years, but 
people declared that I scarcely looked seven- 
teen; and some persisted in considering me a 
school-girl, emancipated for a few weeks from 
thralldom. 

Again, it was reported that I was the bride- 
elect of Mr. Pendleigh; a theory favored, per- 
haps, by our being continually together, for had 
not my husband given him to me as a sort of 
charge? I looked upon him now with most 
friendly eyes; and many a pleasant ramble we 
took on the sands, accompanied, generally, by 
the merry troop of children, running before or 
behind us, while Mrs, Otcheson dispensed smiles 
and honeyed words in the drawing-room. 

I had not been gone long before Mr. Win- 
neslie followed me. It was very surprising, he 
said, that he could not do without me, when 
Mimé made him twice as comfortable as I did, 
and the Parsonage was so still now, that he 
could write without the least interruption. 

“Bat I don’t like the stillness, Fairy,” said 
he, “and I thonght that if I did not come to 
look after you, you might perhaps get into 
mischief.” 

His stay was very short, though; the noise, 
dwg disturbed him, and he went back to his 
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Mr. Pendleigh had queer, wild moods some- 
times, that made me think him a little crazy. 
He would start abruptly and leave me, or watch 
my movements to such a degree that I became 
uncomfortably conscious of his fixed gaze. I 
even wondered if it were not dangerous for him 
to be so near the sea, fearing that, in some 
strange mood, he might plunge in. 

We had walked down on the sea-shore one 
evening, and he began to talk so wildly that I 
became frightened. Ile spoke of fearful desti- 
nies, and said that he felt convinced, from his 
hitherto miserable life, that some dark fate was 
in store for him—one plunge would end it all 
—why had not the thing created a right to give 
back its life into the Creator's hands? 
| 1 trembled with an undefined fear, and 
| placed my hand on his arm to restrain him. It 
night, and as 





| was a beautiful moonlight my 
| fingers touched him he turned his face to me 
| with a look that startled me. 

I could not explain that glance, bi made 





me uneasy; and I was withdrawinz my hand, 
when my other arm was suddenly sciz¢ 
turned to face my husband. 

Mr. Winneslie had arrived unexpectedly, a1 
come out on the beach in search of me. With- 
out a word he drew my hand through his arm, 
and walked off at a rapid pace. 

“ Fairy,” said he, at length, “ this is no place 
for you—we must go home. I ve 
thoughtless in exposing you to 

ences, 
| I did not say a word npon the subject, partly 
from fright, and partly from pride that my hus- 
band should fancy me so weak as to be led away, 
even in appearance, from the path of right; 
and when we reached our room I quietly began 
putting up my things, while Mr. Winneslie 
leaned his head upon his hand and sighed. 

I had wondered what they would think of our 
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smilingly; it was quite natural, she said, that 
Mr. Winneslie should become impatient and 
take us, at length, by surprise; she was rather 
tired of the place herself, and would soon fol- 
low us. 

Mr. Pendleigh shook hands with us very cor- 
dially, and seemed quite unconscious of any 
reason for our abrupt departure. Possibly Mr. 
Winneslie thought that he had been too hasty; 
for he took leave with his usual kindness, and 
we were soon established again at the Parson- 
age. 

‘* My birdling must not leave her nest again, 
unless accompanied by me,” said my husband, 
as he welcomed me home 

I said nothing; but I could not help think- 
ing that my jaunt to the sea-shore had not been 

) productive of pleasure as I expected. 


When the Otchesons returned, Mr. Winnes- 
lie said that I had better not resume the music- 
lessons; he was afraid that perhaps spending 
so much time there led me to neglect others. 

‘T will never go there again if you do not 
wish it,”’ said I, with an injured feeling. 

‘*Oh no,” replied my husband, “ go there the 
same as ever—there is no reason why you should 
avoid them—only don't spend quite so much 
time there as you have been in the habit of do- 
ing; it gives people occasion to talk.” 

It seemed to me that there was a coldness be- 
tween us which Mr. Winneslie did not choose 
to explain, and of which I was too proud to 
complain. He was kind still, but he was not 
exactly the husband of former days; and I be- 
gan to fear that he looked upon me as that des- 
picable character, a married flirt. I did not 
know then how his ears had been poisoned hy 
those hangers-on who always abound at water- 
ing-places. While I was awaiting in dignified 
silence an explanation from him, he expected 


abrupt departure, but Mrs. Otcheson took it very | an explanation from me; and I passed lonely 
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hours at my piano, while my husband shut him- 
self up in his study 

Whenever I caught Mr. Winnesliec’s eve i 
was fixed upon me with a sad expression; aud 
I began to be afraid of him, for Arethusa had 





feared that these prolonged fits of melancholy 
might bring on insanity. 

When Mrs. Otcheson returned her first visit 
was paid to me; and she appeared both sur- 
prised and disappointed when I told her that 
Mr. Winneslic thought there was no longer 


any occasion for me to trou 
sical education, as I could now pract 
and already accompanied myself in his favorite 
songs well enough to please his not critical 

I could not understand her dismay. 
hoped, she said, that our little musical gatlic 
ings would interest Oscar, who had often tlire 
ened to go to Europe; and as she did not 
sider it safe for him to go alone, and it was not 
then convenient for her to accompany him, she 
endeavored to amuse him as much as possible 
at home. 

I said that I wondered he had not gone be- 
fore; for a person of wealth and refinement, 
without any employment, nothing could be 
more natural; but Mrs. Otcheson was evident- 
ly not pleased with these remarks, and changed 
the subject as soon as possible. 

“A r,” said she, with emphasis, ‘‘ feels 
very differently; but let us talk of something 
If vou are no longer to take music-lessons, 
Q r,or Meadowbrook 
u know tha 


ice at home, 
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do .’t, pray, desert us 
wi.l become insupportable ; for y« 
we consider you and Mr. Winneslie the only 
n. 
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ait 


civilized portion of the popu 

I willingly acceded to her to **run 
over often,” for I felt an unusual weight of lone- 
liness ; and when Mrs. Otcheson and her feath- 
ers had disappeared in the distance, I sat there 
in the little parlor buried in a profitless reverie. 

I was unhappy and wicked; and instead of 
saying, “I will arise and go to my oe 
sat feeding my imagination with forbidden fan- 
cies. My husband no longer cared for me; I 
was an unloved wife; and it kt have been 
so different! Perhaps, had I remained in my 
humble position of school-teacher, /ice as before 
I saw Mr. Winneslie, I m 

One Sunday, to my great surprise, Mr. Pend- 
leigh was at church. His manner was so rev- 
erential and subdued that Mr. Winnesiie re- 
marked it with much pleasure. 

“Perhaps, Fairy, your counsels have not beer 
in vain,” said my husband, with the old smile ; 
“but I began to fear that Mr. Pendleigh might 
not attend so much to the teaching as to the 
teacher. I hope that I have not done him injus- 
tice; but old men are always jealous, you know.” 

I was so perfectly firm in my own strength 
that I had no sympathy for my husband's weak- 
ness ; and something like contempt rose in my 
heart when he spoke of Mr. Pendleigh. 

Mr. Winneslie saw it, and the next day, when 
Mrs. Otcheson called in her phaeton, driven by 
her brother, for me to take a drive, he urged my 
acceptance of the invitation. 

With a significant glance at my husband I 
had proudly declined, but Mrs. Otcheson perse- 
vered. It would do me good, she said—I look- 
ed pale—would soon return, ete. ; and Mr. 
Winneslie insisted so pertinaciously upon my 
going that I did not dare to refuse. 

I threw a black lace mantilla over my head, 
and Mr. Winneslie having put a warm shawl in 
the carriage, we were soon whirling along at a 
rapid pace. The fresh air was invigorating, the 
motion delightful, and my elastic spirits rose at 
once. I felt gay and mischievous; my cheeks 
burned with excitement; and Mrs. Otcheson 
exclaimed that I made the prettiest and most 
romantic picture she had seen in a Jong while. 

At this Mr. Pendleich turned to survey me; 
and I blushed and langhed as I said that I had 
forgotten to labe] myself, ‘ Eycs oif!” 
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“‘ Gabrielle!’ exclaimed her brother, sudden- 
ly, “didn’t you intend stopping at one of these 
queer places for something to satisfy the coarser 
demands of nature ?” 

“Yes,” she replied ; “ and of course we have 
passed it! ‘The children will never forgive me 
if I don’t bring their ‘ round-hearts.’ There is 
a man out here’—turning to me—“ who keeps 
a little cake-shop, and makes excellent round- 
hearts. ‘The children, who are not accustomed 
to luxuries, declare that ‘ round-hearts are good 
enough for any body ;’ and I promised to bring 
them some to-day.” 

- The horses were turned around, and the cake- 
shop hunted up. 

. Don’t get out,” said: Mrs. Otcheson, as I 
prepared to follow her; “it is such a little place; 
and you will only soil your dress.” 

‘“‘ We will take a turn up the road,” called out 
Mr. Pendleigh, ‘‘while you are making your 
bargains.” 

Mrs. Otcheson nodded her head, and pushed 
vigorously against the little door of the shop. 

I felt uneasy, I knew not why; nor was this 
feeling lessened when Mr. Pendleigh seized my 
hand and exclaimed, imperiously, 

“1 must speak to you, and I will? I have 
loved you since the first day I saw you, and 
imagined you the daughter of that prematurely 
old man. What, but the perverse fate that has 
followed my footsteps from the cradle gave you 
to hin? J would have surrounded you with 
wealth, luxuries, and refinements; watched 
your every look; enshrined you as my bright- 
est gem in acasket of magnificence; you should 
not have known a wish ungratified; and now—” 

I felt like one in a dream; his violence terri- 
fied me. Mr. Winneslie’s pale face, with that 
stern look upon it, rose up before me; and had 
it been for life or death Lcould not have spoken. 
Mr. Pendleigh was encouraged by my silence to 
proceed 2 

‘*Do not judge me too harshly, Lrnestine— 
how often-have I repeated that name when 
alone! Yoli see before you an unfortunate man, 
the constant victim of a designing sister. You 
look surprised. She acts well her part, does she 
not?—this scheming, /oving Gabrielle! She 
has been an accomplished actress ever since she 
could walk. In the bloom of her early girlhood 
she sacrificed her youth, beauty, and purity on 
the unhallowed shrine of the Juggernaut, GoLp; 
and when my misfortune—caused by the care- 
lessness of an uncle—was repaid, as he consid- 
ered, by leaving me his fortune, Gabrielle be- 
came suddenly roused to my welfare, and took 
me under her especial charge. She feared that 
a wife might interfere with the claims of her 
children upon their rich uncle, and she watched 
me with a vigilance that never slumbered. I 
saw through this; but I remembered that she 
was my sister, and I could not determine to cut 
myself off from my only relative. A kind fate 
threw you in her way; you were young, beauti- 
ful, and married, therefore a perfectly safe tool 
for her to use against all dangerous fancies. 
You were surprised that I addressed you as 
‘ Miss Winneslie’ in the early part of our ac- 
quaintance—that was part of Gabrielle’s plan; 
she wished to keep me in ignorance of your po- 
sition until my affections were engaged beyond 
all power of recalling them; then she could 
smile at all danger from manceuvring mammas 
or beautiful daughters. With me it has suc- 
ceeded but too well; and you, Ernestine? You 
are pale and sad of late—” 

He stopped suddenly, for my eyes were fix« d, 
as with a spell, upon an approaching figure that 
I recognized but too well. 

The carriage had rested by the roadside when 
out of sight of the shop; but Mr. Pendleigh, 
with a fierce expression of defiance, as though 
the appearance of Mr. Winneslie had maddened 
him, urged the horses forward, still retaining a 
tight grasp upon my powerless hand. 

Varied pictures flashed before me in that 
half-trance: Mrs. Otcheson’s heartless duplici- 
ty; the insult of Mr. Pendleigh’s avowal; the 
cold set expression of my husband’s face; a fu- 
ture lifetime of wretchedness. 

Mr. Winneslie. had seized the horses and 
stopped the carriage. I heard his voice, as he 
addressed Mr. Pendilcigh : 

‘¢ To you, Sir, I have nothing to say. Read 
the parable of the ewe-lamb, and your own con- 
science will make the application.” 

I was insensible, and he lifted me out in his 
arms. 

When I recovered I was sitting in a country- 
man’s wagon with my head leaning on my hus- 
band’s shoulder. I raised my eyes to his face, 
but I was frightened, and closed them again 
with a shudder. I relapsed into unconscious- 
ness; and when I opened my eyes again I re- 
cognized the road as the one leading to Hog’s 
Point. I knew not what was in store for me; 
and I felt so weak from the late excitement, and 
the days of unhappiness which had preceded it, 
that I cared very little what became of me. It 
was a silent drive of two or three hours ; my hus- 
band’s face was rigid, and his eyes studiously 
avoided mine. 

Arethusa had seen the vehicle in the distance ; 
and she stood at the gate, her face shaded by a 
huge sun-bonnet, peering out at the travelers. 


‘*Weli, I declare!” was her salutation, “I | ; 
| 3000 miles of New York, any of these volumes, neatly 


| and uniformly bound in Muslin, upon the receipt of Two 


should as soon have expected to see you drive 
up in a wheel-barrow, or on a wooden rocking- 


horse ! Whatever possessed you to come in ¢i/s | 


style? How pale you look, Fairy!” and my 
sister-in-law bustled around, untying my bonnet- 
strings, shaking up a cushion and depositing me 
npon a sofa, 

I glanced appealingly at Mr. Winnestlie. 

“Ernestine is not well,” said he, “ and I have 
brought her to you, in hopes that the change may 
do her good.” 

Arethusa said that was all right; but I read 
in this speech a painful significance, and I hasti- 











ly brushed off the two large tears that rolled 
own my cheeks, 

After tea Arethusa took me up stairs to “ the 
spare-room,” where my comfort had been ten- 
derly cared for; and I sank down into an easy- 
chair with queer fancies respecting the high, old- 
fashioned bed. 

It was so large and white; it seemed to take 
the shape of a trackless field of snow, and I was 
plunging madly through the drifts, calling wild- 
ly to my husband, but he would not come and 
rescue me. Then I experienced the sleepiness 
so often described as the last sensation of freez- 
ing; I knew that I was dying, but I could not 
rouse myself; and I gradually drifted off into 
the dread expanse. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Throat Affections. 


From Rev. E. Rowley, A.M., President Athens Col- 
lege, Athens, Tenn. —**1 have found great benefit from 
the use of * Brown's Bronchial Troches,’ before and after 
preaching, as they prevent hoarseness, to which I am 
very subject. I think from their past effect they will be 
of permanent advantage to me. Several clergymen of 
my acquaintance to whom I have given the Troches 
have been benefited by them,” 


Harnden’s Express. - 
DAILY 


Forwards Valuables and Merchandise to and from, and 
collects drafts, bills, &c., in all parts of the 


EAST, WEST AND SOUTH. 


Will receive goods, or orders to ‘* call,” at 


74 Groadway. 














BEAUTIFUL BALLADS. 
By the favorite composer, J. R. Tuomas. 
HAPPY BE THY DREAMS. 
THE LEAVES THAT FALL IN SPRING. 


THE WITHERED ROSE. 
Published by WM. HALL & SON, N. Y. 





CARD. 


A. & G. A. ARNOUX, so long and reputably known 
as Fashionable Tailors, beg to announce to the public 
that they have added a department for Boys’ Clothing 
to their establishment, in which all the finest and new- 
est styles of goods will be kept. This will enable our 
customers to obtain all the goods they may be in need 
of for themselves and the male part of their families at 
our house, 

Of our Men's Furnishing Department it is unnecessary 
for us to say any thing, as it already has the name of 
having the best goods, and best styles of goods, to be 
found in the city. 

521 Broadway, under St. Nicholas. 

Mr. McCune, formerly of Genin’s Bazaar, will be 
happy to see his friends at his new location, to which 
not only he, but Mr. Iselton, the Superintendent there of 
the Boys’ work have removed. 


New Voluntaries, Preludes, and 
Interludes. 
For the Organ, Harmonium or Melodeon 
By C.H. Kink . . . Price T cents. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston. 


- Something New. 


Dr. A. Il. SMEDLEY, of No. 648 Broadway, invites 
especial attention to his means and method, original, and 
practiced only by himself, for the safe, speedy and per- 
manent cure of “stammering,” by electricity. Hours, 
10 to 5 o'clock. ° 











Stop Bleeding—Stop Spitting Blood. 
EMEDY READY.—A certain cure for 
Hemorrhage. Highest testimonials. Send for cir- 
cular. In boxes containing 12 powders at $2, or sent by 
mail in envelopes; 6 powders for $1 12. Sold by 
S$. T. MUNSON, Agent, 
Wholesale and retail, No. 143 Fulton Street, N.Y. 





REAT CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 


Agents wanted. Suaw & Crark, Biddeford, Me. 


Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 


O'Connor & Collender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


To Wholesale Dealers in Jewelry. 

The undersigned begs to say that, owing to his unsur- 
passed facilities, he is able to offer to the Trade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house 
in New York, 

All orders will receive the most careful and prompt 
attention. W. A. HAYWARD, 

208 Broadway. 


Bound Volumes 











of 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


LINETIEN SEMI-ANNUAL VOLUMES of the 
Musozine have been published. We will send by Mail, 
o-tace paid, to any place in the United States within 


Dollars per Volume. When complete sets are purchased, 
we will make a discount of Twenty-five per cent., forward- 


| inc the volumes by express, the freight being at the ex- 


pense of the purchaser, 


These Nineteen Volumes of fhe Magazine contain 
matter equivalent to more than One Hundred ordinary 
Octavo Volumes, and are ilinstrated by more than Six 
Thousand Engravings, executed in the highest style of 
the art. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


For Description, see Harper's Weekly, Feb. 11th, 





Clothing, Time, and Labor Saved. 


No Rubbing and No Wear. 
Indispensable to Housekeepers. 


af Jeundinans attends daily to show the operation of the 
achine. 
439 Broapway, above Howard Street, second floor. 

Jams b. Rodgers, 104 Jones Alley, Philadelphia, is 
Agent for Pennsylvania. 

Wholesale orders received at our office, 54 Beekman 
Street, New York. State and County rights for sale and 
machines furnished to purchasers on liberal terms. 

SULLIVAN & HY. 


Agents for the Patentee. 


“Trefelio!” “Trefelio!?? 


No Lavy onsects To A BEAvTIFUL COMPLEXION, yet 
many neglect the means to obtain it. 

We are positive that a single Bottle of the elegant 
French Floral Extract — “ Tréfelio’’ — will convince the 
most skeptical of its super-excellent qualities as a Restor- 
ing and Beautifying medium. Try it. 

Retail, HEGEMAN & CO., and all Druggists. 

Wholesale, LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 10 
Gold Street. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW!! 
PHALON’S 
SNOW WHITE 
ORIENTAL CREAM 


—ForR— 
Whitening and Beautifying the 
Complexion, and Removing all 
Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 


Blotches, Sunburn, and Curing 
all Diseases of the Skin. 


TPuaton’s Snow WHITE OrntentTaL Cream isa delight- 
ful compound, highly and delicately scented, to be used 
in the Toilet, imparting beauty, comfort and health to 
the skin. It will effectually remove Tan, Pimpies, 
Ireckes, and all blemishes of the skin, and prevent its 
shrinking and becoming spotted. It will give the skin a 
soft and flexible surface, and by persevering in the di- 
rections, the skin will become entirely free from all im- 
perfections, 

The Messrs. Puaton in offering the Snow Wuite 
OrteENTAL Cream, a new article of their own invention, 
(and for which they have a copyright,) guarantee that 
there is nothing in its composition that is at all injuri- 
ous, it being entirely different from any other prepara- 
tion ever made. 

Directions accompany cach Bottle, but for the purpose 
of showing all how easily it is applied, we publish them 
below. 








DIRECTIONS. 

Shake the bottle well, then apply the Snow Wuitr 
with a sponge, and when dry wipe with a clean towel or 
flannel. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Dealers, and by 
the manufacturers, 


PHALON & SON, 


New York. 


E BON TON is the best LADIES’ 
FASHION BOUK in the World. Specimen cop- 
ies, with two patterns, will be sent for 30 cents 
8S. T. TAYLOR & SON, 47 Broadway, N. Y. 











So considered by those 


The sweetest in the world. 
who use it. 

CASWELL, MACK & CoO., 5th Avenue and 24th 
Street, Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





OW TO LIVE. 

SAVING AND WASTING; or, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED by the Life of Two Fami- 
lies of Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
pleasant tale of real life, full of 

USEFUL. LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 

Tiow To Live, How To Ilave, 

How To Gatn, How To be Happy. 
Including the story of the Needlewoman wlio supported 
herself and four children on 

A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman or child can read this book without 
being interested in its pleasant narrative and exposition 
ef human character, and instructed in its lessons of econ- 
omy in things that pertain to every-day life in every 
family. 

Price, post-paid, 87 cents. FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 
| geri tek INSTITUTE, 66 

West Thirteenth Street.—Acute, chronic and mer- 
curial diseases, of every description, successfully treated 
without medicines, Private parlors and female attend- 
ants for ladies, Good board and attentive nurses. Med- 
icated electrical baths, 50 cents, 


- NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 


CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Droggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 














From Halsted’s Late Treatise on 
Motorpathy. 


“Mr. C aged 33, had an attack resembling 
cholera, which left him with a general prostration of the 
whole system. He suffered from constant palpitation of 
the heart, and a general nervous excitability. He could 
not walk across a room without producing a fit of violent 
trembling with twitching of the mascles, over which he 
seemed to lose all control. His intellectual powers suf- 
fered in proportion with the physical. He was incapable 
of any mental effort. A few weeks’ treatment produced 
an entire renovation of his system. He could walk a 
distance of several miles at a time, and enter into the va- 
rious e ises and a ts of the Institution with 
joy and animation.” 

This Treatise can be obtained on return of mail by in- 
closing “5 cents to H. HALSTED, M.D., Round Hill 
Water Cure, Northampton, Mass. 
















JOSEPH 
MERWIN, 


Manufacturer, and Manufacturers’ Agent 


FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, 
PERCUSSION CAPS, ke., 


267 Broadway, near Chambers Street, 


NEW YORK, 
WHERE MAY BE FOUND THE NEWFST AND MOST PERFECT 
STYLES OF FIRE-ARMS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Walsh Fire-Arms Co. new 12-Shot Revolver, 80 balls 
to the Ib. 

Lindsay's “‘ Young America” 2-Shot Deringer, 40 balls 
to the Ib, 

Smith & Wesson's Seven-Shooter. 

Allen & Wheelock's “ ya 

Protection Six-Shooter, imitation Colt’s new model. 

Excelsior Revolver, “ ‘ old ” 

Beal's, Colt’s, and Warner's old and new model. 

I. X. L. Self-cocking Revolver. 

Wesson's new Breech Loading Repeater. 

Genuine Deringers, at Trade Prices. 

A new Cartridge Pistol, 60 bails to the Ib., superior to 
the other styles. 

Also, sole Agent for the United States for the Volcanic 
Repeating Rifles and Pistols, Wesson's new breech-load- 
ing Rifles and listols, American G. D., C. T., U. 8, Hat 
and Water-proof Percussion Caps, with a full and com- 
plete assortment of Single and Double-barrel Guns, 
Rifles and Pistols of the most approved manufacture ; 
Bowie Knives, Drinking Cups, Powder Flasks, Shot 
Bags, Sporting Powder of the best Quality, &c., &c. 


Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuaRE, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s 
Mission to 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


IN THE YRans 1857, °58, "59. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, Author of the “ Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea," &c., &c. 


Illustrations. Svo, Muslin, $2 75. 


From the Edinburgh Review, January, 1860. 

Lord Elgin's Mission to the Courts of Pekin and Yed- 
do has been extremely fortunate in its historiographer. 
Few men of eur time have seen more of the globe than 
Mr. Oliphant, or have described what they have seen 
with more apropos. * * Several circumstances conspired 
to give Lord Elgin and his suite greater epportunities of 
exploring some of the great lines of river communica- 
tion in China than ever were enjoyed before; the suc- 
cessful excursion of the embassador to Japan is beyond 
all comparison the most curious and important addition 
yet made to eur knowledge of that most remarkable 
country. 

From the London Atheneum. 

Mr. Oliphant is an observer — an artist —a man with 
hand, eye, and brain, and his pictures come forth dis- 
tinct as landscapes and groups in the stereoscope, with 
all the colors of the East upon them, and that East the 
quaint, vivid, unique kaleidoscopic Orientalism of Ja- 
pan and China, * * 

This account of the Mission to Japan is absorbingly 
interesting. The work must attract every reader who 
cares to note, under the guidance of an accomplished 
traveller, the manners and customs of two Eastern em- 
pires not more unlike the rest of the world than they are 
contrasts one to another. 

From the London Critic. 

One of the most solidly interesting and instructive 

books of travel which have appeared for some time. ** 


From the London Literary Gazette. 

A work upon one of the most important missions that 
has issued from our shorea for many a long day, written 
by a gentleman connected with it in a high official capa- 
city, and who had within his reach means not accessible 
to ordinary writers, 

From the London Leader and Saturday Analyst. 

Mr. Oliphant's descriptions of what he saw at Nagasa- 
ki, at Simoda, and at Jeddo, are in the highest degree 
curious and entertaining. His observations confirm in 
a remarkable manner the glowing accounts of Japanese 
civilization given by all previous writers, 

From the London Publisher's Circular. 
A work of such sterling value and solid information, 
From the Albion. 


Few books of travel seem to have attracted so much 
attention in England. 





Ce Narrer & Proruers will send the above Work 
by Mail, pestage paid (for any distance in the United 
states under 3000 miles), on receipt of $2 75, 
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T= ART JOURNAL—1860— 
LONDON. 


The February number of this popular work is now 
ready, and contains the second part of a NEW series of 
Papers, descriptive of the Course of the Hudson, from its 
Source to the Sea, by Benson J. Lossing, profusely illus- 
trated with original engravings on wood from actual 
sketches taken in the Autumn of the past year. THE 
COMPANION GUIDE BY RAILWAY IN SOUTH 
WALES. By Mr. and Mrs, 8, C. Mall. Illustrated by 
J. D. Harding, Birkett Foster, &c., &c, 

THE TURNER GALLERY.—Ere long, the subscrib- 
ers to the ART JOURNAL will obtain engravings from 
pictures by this great master. The Art Journal is a work 
especially suited for connoisseurs, Artists, and all lovers 
of the Fine Arts. Each number contains three large 
Steel Engravings and numerous illustrations on wood. 
Subscriptions $9 per year or 75 cents per month. 

VIRTUE & CO., No. 26 Joka Street, New York. 


" Winant’s Excelsior Billiard Tables. 
Manufactory 71 Gold Street, N. Y. 
To Surveyors and Farmers. 

The attention of Surveyors is called to our superior 7 
and 10-inch Theodolites, made on the plan of Gambéy, 
and which have been approved by the U. 8. Coast Sur- 
vey. The Telescopes are of the best quality made by 
Fitz. The graduation is to 10 seconds, and for its accu- 
racy and the character of the entire instrument we refer 
to the official letter in our Catalogue from Mr. J. E. Hil- 
gard, Assistant Coast Survey. 

Our TRANSITS, LEVELS, Surveyor's Compasses, 
and other Surveying Instruments are made with the 
same care and attention as the Theodolites, and every 
one is guaranteed to be of the very best quality. Level 
Rods, Targets, Measuring Tapes, Chains, &c., &c. 

Instruments, circles, &c., graduated. 

Catalogues sent when de-ired. 

E. & G. W. BLUNT, No. 179 Water Street, 
New York City. 

ANEROID BAROMETERS, recommended by Prof. 

Silliman for Farmers’ use, at moderate prices. 








OOD BOOKS BY MAIL. — We send all 

books, by whomsoever published, pre-paid, by re- 

turn of FIRST MAIL, at Publishers’ prices. Country 

Dealers supplied. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 50S 
roadway, New York, United Sts ok Agency. 
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The Missionaries in Africa. 


Scenes of Every-Day Life in Africa. 
By HARRIET G. BRITTAN. 
1 vol. 12mo, 400 pp., Price $1 in Muslin. 
With superior Illustrations. 


This most interesting volume, written by 
A Lapy Missionary, 
and long a resident in Africa, gives a faithful narrative 
of the deeply-interesting 
Way or Misstowany Lirs, 
in their endeavors to spread a knowledge of Christianity 
among 
Tua Anoriatnes er A Benioutep Ciime, 
as well as a full and valuable account of the domestic 
manners, customs, and social habits of 
Tug Argican Rack aALonG TUB SEABOARD. 
The second edition of this volume, which has created 
a prefound sensation in the reading and religious circles, 
from its accuracy and novelty, is now ready, and will be 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
PUDNEY & RU SSELL, 
No. 79 John Street, N. Y. City. 


Moore §S RURAL is the paper fer every 
one who has a family or farm, or cultivates fruits 
free.) or a yearly copy, ($3) 

Rochester, N. Y. 


or flowers. For specimens, 
send to D. D. T. MOORE, 


HE WATER CURE JOU RNAL for 
MARCH contains ene of Dr. Jackson's Familiar 
Letters — Physical Decline of American Women — Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, by Dr. Trall, illustrated, 
an extraordinary community ; Penelope oe the bird 
Tamer, Health of the City, Plain Talk, Nutritive Value 
of Food, Thorley's Food for Cattle, Forty Years in the 
Wilderness of Pills and Powders, Female Physicians, 


&e.,&c. For sale by all News Agents. The Water Cure 
Journal is published monthly, at One Dollar Same, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. 





F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations, 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 

IGHL Y IMPORTANT TO ‘BOTH SEX- 

ES, Married or Single, in health or discase.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physician and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
songht for in vain in any other. Sold by Il. G. LAW- 





RENCE, No. 1 Vesey Street, Astor louse. 
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LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA, &c. 
tive of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and 
pan, in the Years 1857, 53,5). By Laurence Out- 
ruant, Private Secretary of Lord El 
* Russian Shores of the Black 
trations. , 


Narra- 


Ja- 





5Sea,"’ 
Svo, Muslin, $2 75. 





ZESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima recensione Freprrict A. 
Parey. Accessit Verborum que precipue notanda 
sunt ct Nominum Index. 15mo, Muslin, 
Binding, 40 cents. 


Flexible 





HNORATIUS. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. Ex 
Recensione A. J. Macteanz. 18mo, Muslin, Flexible 
Linding, 49 cents, 

* .£schylus and Horace are the first two volumes of 


HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 
CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST EpITIONS. 


r the e of 


accurate Liditions of the 


THIS SERIES is intended to supply, f 
Schools Students, cheap and 
Classics, which shall be superior in mechanic 
to the small German editions now cur tin this coun- 





4 Oxcc ion 











try, and more convenient in form. 

The texts of the “Bibl totheca Classica” and “Gra 
mar-School Classics” (London), »0 far as they have been 
published, will be Th ditions have taken 

ic l 1 
ples of tl! of I } 
scholars! d the t 
from a car edit vba 
and have sere eneceniat 
emendati b 
eral e ca 

The volumes will be handsomely printed pe ‘ 
sized and < red paper, in an 1Smo size, with flexi- 
bie « binding, and will be issued at short intervals. 





Harrre & Brotuees, of New York, have commenced 
publisiing a series of Greek and Latin authors, the text 
corrected and settled by the most learned men of the age 


The sample volumes are of a most convenient pocket 
size. This accurate, elegant, and cheap edition of the 
classics will turn out, we confidently predict, to be one 
of the Harpers’ most successful publications. —The Press 
(Phila.) 


» be carried in the pocket, this 
j i »d.— . ston Daily Advertiser. 
They are very convenient editions, and iu typograph- 
ical execution are all that cou id be desired.— Boston 
Journal. 

A pocket e¢ 
fail to pivase, 
preparation, 
as a rade 








n of classical authors which can not 
the exquisite taste displayed in its 
the thing a scholar will love to pocket 
Buffalo Courier. 

, and elegant editions—very beautiful- 
u Daily Advertiser. 





meet 








ly printed. —Detre 


JUVENAL, LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 
The Satires of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Li 
literally Translated into English Prose. With 
Notes, Chronological Tables, Arguments, &c. By the 
Rev. Lewis Evans, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Te which is added the Metrical Ver- 
sion of Juvenal and Persius. By the late Witt1aMm 
Girronp, Esq. Portrait. 12me, Muslin, 75 cents 


iCil- 


ius, 


Juvenal forms the 20th Volume of 


HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Literal Translations of 
C #8An. XENOPHON 
VIRGIL. liomen’s ILiap 
Horace. ‘Tuveypiprs, 
SaLvst. lERopotus 


Eveiripes. 2 vols, 
SOPHOCLES. 
“EScuyLus 
DEmMosTUENES. 2y 


Ciceso's ORATIONS. 
Cicero's OrFrices, &c. 
Tacitus. 2 vols. 
TERENCE. 
JUVENAL, &c. 

12mo, Muslin, 


75 cents a Volume. 


3 OF GEN. SAM. DALE, the Mis- 
By J. F. H. Cratmorne. Ilus- 


12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


LIFE AND TIMES 
sissippi Partisan. 
trated by Joun McoLrnan. 








LUCY CROFTON. A Novel. By the A r of ‘* The 
Days of My Life," “* The Laird of Norlew &e 12mo 


Muslin, 75 cents. 





LIFE IN SPAIN: Past and Present. By Water 
Tuornsvry, Author of * Every Man his own Trump- 


eter,” * Art and Nature,” ** Songs of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads.” With Illustrations. i2mo, Muslin, 
$1 00. 





SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Con- 
duct. By Samcurt Suries, Author of “The Life of 


George Stephenson.” 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, 





MISREPRESENTATION. A Novel. By Anna II. 
Devry, Author of ** Friends and Fortune,” Eastbury,"’ 
dc. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE—Cowr.etrr 








Pinst Series. — From the Commencement of the 
French Revolution, in 1789, to t storation of the 
Bourbons, in 1815. 4 vols. Svo, Muslin. $5 00; Sheep 





extra, $7 00; Half Calf, $10 00 
COND Srexies. — From the Fall of Napoleor, in 
1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. 4 
vols. Svo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $7 00; Half 
Calf, $10 00. 
{e The Work Complete in § poe Muslin, $12 00; 


Sheep extra, $14.00; Half Calf, $20 00. 
te The Volumes sold se aeiiiie. 


Brotursrs will send either of the 





Harrre & 


eng 
F 


above Work@ by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under oO) mik « t of th 
Money. 


PER’S WEEKLY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


| SOUTH & NORTH; 


or, 


ap, Impressions Received During a Trip 


to Cuba and the South. 





bY 
JOHN S. C. ABBOTT 
1 Vol. 12mo. 852 pages............ r $1 00 
CONTENTS. 
I—The Voyage. I1]—Tropical Seas. I1J]—Cuba—The 

( lics. 1V—The Slave's ¢ nd the Fre« 8 « 
tage. V- “Wanna, sone t So i Pull sop and J 
litical. VI—The River, the le ’ 











Energy of the Blacks, and Slave 
Insurrection; Its Menace and  Pesventl m IX—The 
avery; Its Simpli i Xx— 
sr of Wage t 
he Nor gr 
Vie Ww. il - 
XIV—Dis solut 1 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLER 3. 
The Trad ill find it for their interest to ser 
orders direct to ABBEY «& ‘ABBOTT, 


Publi he 8, 119 Nassau 

















PICTORIAL PAPER for Fi pee and 
MUULRE'S RURAL. ach of the past 
six numbers contains from 6 to 12 useful end | autiful 
L ngs. For specimens address 
LD. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y 
I IPORTANT TO COUNTRY NEWS 
ee ren JOHNSON & FARREL- 
LY,Wh apers, Magazines, books, 
Ac., are at the est rat and at 
the « x in the f business, 
Le t ( if at 
we a t nd 
cour 4 
Uur trade lists wil ad at n. 
HAMILTON, JOHNSON & Fi AR ELLY, 
Wholesale News Ag 
N Ann Street. 


Mak 5 SHARP'S BILLIARD TABLE 
i 


tory, 1458 1 ulton Street, N 


Canvases AGENTS i 








ry county 1€ 
t t poy rl gece ae a. \ 
| BILL & BROT Hh LS 
Louisvill 
i] ARD TIMES NO MORE—At Lady or 
man in the United States y f $3 
to $7 n easy i respecta s 
“ 0 per day can be rea i I 
t ‘ p) 
2 ACTON &CO 
41. N s = 1 Iphia 





t Scier 
>. FIRESIDE 
‘ Address Dr. \ 
New York. 


—— afflicted with inflamed I 
commo ly call ed Sore Eyes, car f 


relief by man Eye 
pletes a cure after a few applications 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 


Sincrr's No. 2 Sewrne Macning, $100. 





L ' 
MONTH 50 3 ar; 
HALL. No. 42 Irving I 











usi Balsain, w nie 





Sinoerr's No. 1 Sewing Macutng, $20. 


HMEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the scv 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New Yerk. 
4 XCELSIOR” is the glorious Motto of 
MOORE'S RURAL, and the paper manifests it 
n CONTENTS, APPEARANCE, and CIRCULATION. ( 


Specimens free to all applicants. Send you 
idress to D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


_—s«s «XE FINE ARTS. 


ARY SCHLPFER & DELARKOK iI 

















WORKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY JUST RECEIVED 
GOUPIL & CO., M. KNOEDLER, ssor, 
No. 772 Broadway, ¢ cane this Meseeh. 4 ¥, 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. | 


rst-class American Ca 


























tube na lenaee S12, 3-2 O20, i- ( 
and ir sitesi > i Tg sun Car 
size Photographs, Stereos a:nera 
stamp. c. J. FOX, G21 1 
ICKENS—-PICCOLOMINI— 
BROUGHAM—EVERETT—HUMBOLDT—NA- 
pain IIL—EUGENIE. Litt f these portraits, 
graved on steel from life, will be t with tl 
ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WoR RLD 
(published weekly in London and Boston,) to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, on receipt of 15 ¢ HENRY A. 
mete tyes ge rsStree', Boston, The seven 
rtraits sent for $1 05, 
Geel SRE’ T ART OF C. ATC HING FISH 
as you can pull ther u no kh [ 
Sent for $1. Address Unio 5 Aaeeey, Peovtd nee, R 1. 


- Private Hair Dycing Rooms, ‘ 
Batchelor and Brown's Hair Dyeing and Wig 
ment, 16 Bond street, l’rivate Entrance. (¢ 
dress, 16 Lond Street. 








Sent pre-paid by Finmst Post, for 15 cents 
NEW ALMANACS, Rich, Racy, Instruct- 
4 for 1860. Ixvrwrors, PNRENOLOGICAL. and 
uze. Sent for by LowLegs & WELLS, 
wk 


Phe ORANGE BLOSSOM WEDDING EN- 
VELOPP, jue! issued, very beantifi . 

secured), at Evenpe u's Wedding Card Depot, No 

Broadway, cor. Duane St Also, French P re 


“American Guano. 
FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the re ‘a- 


1d ¢ 








reet. 


TO 





cifie Ocean, which has been proved to be the most val 
able fertilizer ever discovered, iso If ‘ t 














To the Book Trade. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ : Tape Circo- 
LAR ¥ r Spxine of 288, was issued February 
2 " may be obtained by Booksellers on applica- 


HARPER & BROTIIERS, Franklin Square, 
New York, 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 


Wilder & Co., 1¥ 


— Every Number of Ilarrer’s MaGazine contains 
trom 20 to 50 pages—and from one t i to one half— 
more reading than at rin the country, 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
















ublishers of Harree’s MAGAzine have the 
announce that they have made arrangement 
! r, by whic ey are to receive the Month- 
ly Parts of Tuackrray’6 New No wel the Wico 
rr.” vance of its public vir Thel t 
I ppears in the ape nt Nur 2 Magazine. 
The Tale will comprise about I 2 of which, 
with the original Illustrations, wil lished in each 
successive N ber 
The Publishers renew the assurances which they hare 
so oft ade, that Harrens MaGazing will continue 
to mai the sound conservative position which it has 
assum They dor indervalue the importance of the 
questions at issue between the different sections and par- 
ties 
dev 
er 





no part 
ork, 
mm every qt 
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ar 
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ach) 2 
TEN SvUB- 


Year 
atis, for com) Club of 
BcCRI ns 
Harrer’s Werxry and Ilanrer’s MaGaztng, togeth- 


er, one year, $4 U0. 





MaGaztnr’ must be 
The Postage is 


ha n “Jfanrrr’s 
aid at the where it is received, 
irty-siz Cents a year. 

HMARPER & BROTHERS, Prprisiress, 
FRANKLIN SQuarRE, NEw Your. 


~ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nombre; $2 50 a Yuan. 

The First Number of the Fourth Volume of Harper's 
WEEKLY appt ured n the 4th January, 1860. Last year 
over 4,500,000 Numbers of Harper's WEEKLY were sold, 
nearly b alf of w hich have been bound for reference. In 

mu 1g the new volume, the proprietors desire to 
ate that it has been theiraim to render HaRper’s WEEK- 
LY » first place, and before any thing else, a Frinst- 
‘ vEW eraP rE—a pictorial history of current events, 
‘ the daily press in fullness of description, and su- 

e daily press as combining illustrations with 





on ce 

















tex ilow far they have attained their aim, the three 
volumes now published will show. The Illustrations in 
the Third Volume will bear evidence to the fidelity with 
which every important event of the past year has been re- 
1 {illustrated in the pages of Harrgen’s WEEKLY. 
They would reter esp:cially, in this connection, to The 
Italian War, the Great Eastern Steamship, the Harper's 


e Utah Expedition, the Paraguay Ex- 





Ferry Outbreak 


pedition, China, ete., ete Th e value of the paper can 
be best realized by s t t it did not exist, and by 
trying to conceive how li: « would really know 





n written descrip- 

cements for the 

hey have been 

i ar artist corre- 
lobe, and com. 
me, It will 
1a complete 
ansfer to its 


passing events if they 
tions alone. In this res 
coming year are more « 
heretotore. Harprr’s WV} 
spondents in almost every q 
mands the pencil of the fi 
moreover, in order to pre tits 
illustrated history of our az 








pages the best and most ¢ i esting pictures 
from foreign illustrated journals. in as . the sub- 
scriber to Harrer’s WEEKLY may rely on tinding in its 
pages next year an accurate, weil drawn, well-engraved, 


event which 
acts the gen- 


al nd well-printed picture of ov y memor 
ecurs, and a portrait of every wat 

oad attention of the people of th 
Harrers WEEKLY will 
blish the best tales that are writ 
ign authors. It has already — 
by CHARLES DicKENS ( : 
n for Hagrse s WEEKLY) 
ry Kk. Lytton buLwer; 
Cours; Lois the Witch, by 


who 











iune, as, heretofore, to 
ten by native and for- 
shed A Zale of Two 
iginal illustrations 

uh 


cor 


do with ut? 
ef, by WiL- 
GASKELL: A 


What 











Good Fight, by Cuau.rs Leape; and Trumps, by GEo. 
WILLIAM CURTIS; it is now publishing The Uncommer- 
c.ai Traveller, a Series of Journeys, by Cuaries Dick- 
ENS, Ex=q., The Women mm White, by WILKIE COLLINS, 
7 Partner in Chindgham & Co., Bankers, by Frvz 
liven Lupiow, Esq., t f which are illustrated by 
Joun McLenan, Esq., 4 he Mistress of the Parson- 





ed by Wixstow Homes, 
sion of these tales, others 
it being the intention 
y work of undoubted ex- 
abroad. Itis hardly nec- 
rerials which appear in 


» by ELta Kopmayn, 
Esq. On, or before t 





of equal merit will be commenced 
of the publishers to secure evel 
cellence ti 
easary to add, 


at r wr tten here o: 
at the foreign 





HARPrR'S ~ Demeed I sed from their authors 
by the proprietors of Ree! \WWrrkKLy, wh in many 
. : itv what am S 
to a hand gh 
In addition to serials, n I of Tlant WEEK 
LY will contain a short plete t by « for- 
eign author In res to theme . t Se- 
rials, the publi-hers will | h \ y can 
obtain, with tr 4 n 
Phe other depar Al :3 WEFALY il con 
tinue to receive caretula ton a is ut the pub- 
lishers. 
TERMS OF HAKVER'S WEEKLY 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks $1 00 
One Copy for One Year 2h 
One ¢ py for lwo Years 400 
Five Copies for One Year. 9 00 
Twelve Co} es for One Year. . 20 00 
rwenty-five Copies for One Yeat . 40 00 
Lhe alowed for every Club of TWRLVS 


An Extra Copy 
or TWENTY-FIVE >UBSCRINERS 





Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, toge her, one 
year, $4 00. 
” -Truns ror ApvEertistne.—Fifty Cents a Lin 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Adve for three Months or? 
HARVER & 1 rt 8, PUBLISHERS, 
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BEAUTIES OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


Memner or Coneness, soliloquizing. ‘‘ Seven cotton shirts, three flannel, six pairs of socks, one 
collar, five pocket-handkerchiefs, three pair of drawers, two linen coats—that’s all, I guess; and 
as the mail’s just closing, that must do for to-day.” 

[Mails his clothes-bag under his frank, and has his linen cheaply washed at home in Wisconsin. ] 
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DELIGHTS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


of hiring shiftless Irish servants, and Mrs. J. concludes a bargain with 





wer 
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a tidy little German girl, who comes well recommended. Sensation in the bosom of JoNEs, 
when the tidy little German girl makes her first appearance at dinner-time, 


| The Joneses are tired 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 
Have removed their Stock of 
China, Glass, &c., 

To No. 479 Broadway, New York, 
(between Grand and Broome Sts.). 


We invite the Public to examine the quality and styles 
of our goods, comparing the prices, which are 


Low for Cash. : 
One Price—No Deviation. 


Established in 1834.! 








JOHN B. D' 

Manufacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
Manufactory and Warerooms 
75 to 85 
East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 





“ This book of travels has never been surpassed, wheth- 
er we consider it in reference to the interest of the nar- 
rative, the completeness of its facts, or the elegance of 
its style.” 

Thus writes the Editor of the Southern Christian 
Advocate of 


Adventures and Observations 


ON TIE 
Wost Coast of Africa and its Islands. 
With Ilistorical and Descriptive Sketches of the 


MADEIRA, CANARY, BIAFRA, AND CAPE VERD 
ISLANDS; 


Their Climates, Inhabitants, and Productions; Accounts 
of Places, Peoples, Customs, Trade, Mis- 
sionary Operations, etc., etc. 


BY REV. CHAS. W. THOMAS, M.A., 
Mermornr or Tux Georgia CONFERENCE; CHAPLAIN OF 
TUE AFRICAN SQuaDnron IN 1855, 1856, anp 1857. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings, 


One large and handsome 12mo, 
Piice, $1 25. 
{cy Single copies by mail on receipt of price. 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISIS 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Retief and Cure of Suffering Females. 


Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upen in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
Iapsus Uteri, Leucorrhcea, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c, hen every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be ti of an imitati 








somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&e, Address BARNES & PARK, No. 18 Park Row, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 
J, B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utica, N. ¥. 
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TRY WARD’S SHIRTS! 

P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt for 
$13 per dozen are mistaken, Here’sthe cost of one 
dozea $18 fine shirts, 


T yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard,............ § 5 

I So Snientnncancedaesedseress ses 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c....... eooee 1 5D 
PROM. .coccccccocescceccescceccce Creeecccerceces 2 OO 





Total. ...-ccc-cocccccccccccccccccccccccs $l 00 


ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE, $2 EACH, MADE TO MEASUR&. 


SELF MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts. I warranta good fit. Thecash to be paid 
to the Express Company on receipt of goods, 


The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New - 
York to New Orleans is only $1. 


WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White & Walker Streets, NEW-YORK. 


Please copy my address as other houses in the city 
are selling inferior made shirts at my prices. 








To SPORTSMEN and GENTLEMEN 
of the 


ARMY and NAVY. 





Just Received 
The Celebrated English 


Telescopes, 


4 inches long, by which a person may be clearly seen 
and known at 3} miles, and an object at 12 to 14 miles 
distant, and with an extra astronomical eye-piece, Jupi- 
ter's moons, Saturn's rings, and double stars are distinct- 
ly seen. This instriiment contains 12 and 18 lenses con- 
structed of German Glass. 

They sre used in England by SPORTSMEN and 
GAME-KEEPERS, and are adopted by the English gov- 
ernment for the 


Coast Guard Service 


Day and Night Glasses. 


Also Waistcoat Pocket Deuble Glasses, weighing only 
4 ounces, containing 12 lenses, will show any person at 
the distance of 2} miles with sufficient distinctness to 
know them. 

Also a fine assortment of OPERA, FIELD, and 


CAMP GLASSES, 
PEBBLE SPECTACLES, Ac., &c. 
For sale at 
SEMMONS & CO., 
No, 669} Broadway, under the Lafarge Houze, 


New Dur Poors 
NOW READY. 
No. 5. No. 5. No. 5. 

BEADLE'S , 
Dime Song-book, |; 
No. 5. 
BEADLE'S 
Dime Letter-writer 
BEADLE'S 
Dime Look of Dreams. 

BEADLE’S DIME BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. 

A PART OF CONTENTS. 
Fntrance into Society, Formula of Introductions, 
On Dress and Ornaments, Laws of Home Etiquette, 
Italls, Evening-Parties, Entertainments, Receptions, 
Dinner-Parties, Ftiquette of Horseback Riding 
Etiquette of the Street, Love, Courtship, Marriage, 
Observances for Visits, Cards of Invitation, Etc., Etc. 
OTHER DIME BOOKS. 

Beadle’s Dime Speaker, Beadle's Dime Dialogues, 
Beadie's Dime Cook Book, Beadle's Dime Recipe Book, 

Readle’s Dime Melodist, music and words, 

Beadle’s Dime Song Books, No.'s 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

For sale by all book and news-dealers. By mail, post- 

paid, ten cents each; $l perdoz, Address 

IRWIN P. BEADLE & CO., 137 William St., N. Y. 


Female Agents Wanted. = 


At home or to travel, on Salary or Commision, for the 


“MAMMOTH FAMILY PICTORIAL,” 
the largest illustrated Family paper in the world, at 
Only ONE DOLLAR a year. Also f 








or 
“THE WOMAN'S FRIEND,” 

a Periodical of pure Morality and Common Sense, exclu- 
sively for the female sex, at only 50 cents a year, 

3 A WEEE is now made by Female Agents. For 
« ** Confidential Terms" to Agents, and a cop 
ot both Papers, enclose a three cent stamp to MARIE 
LOUISE HANKINS & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Louisville Artesian Water. 


S. T. THOMPSON, Agent, 
632 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Coleman’s Eutaw House, 


{ Baltimore. 

This popular Heuse has been thoroughly renovated, 
and opened by ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the 
Astor House and St. Nicholas Hotels, and offers superior 
accommodations to families and travellers. 





Perry’s Japanese 
Boot and Shoe Polish. 


Splendid gloss. No rubbing. Soils nothing. 
Sold everywhere. 
Japanese Porisn Co., 
No. 447 Broome Street, one door west of Broadway. 





ee Attractive 
A NEW BOOKS. 
Woman (La Femme). By Michelet.......... $1 00 
Tove (L'Amour). By Michelet.............. 100 
Tnr Hantts or Goop Soorrty .............. 1% 
Tur Great TeipucaTion, % vols............ 200 


*," Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, posfage 
Sree, on receipt of price, by Rupp & Cagizrron, Pub- 
lishers, 130 Grand Street, New York. 


!IISOMETHING NEW!! 


A HEMMER, TUCEER, FELLER, BINDER, axe 
GUAGE comntnen, just patented, simple, hemming any 
width and thickness of cloth either side, applied to any 
Sewing Machine by any one in a few minutes. Retail 
price $5. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Orders by mail supplied (with complete instructions), 
postage paid. Send for a circular. 

- UNIVERSAL HE 


co., 
429 Broapwar, N. Y. 


A Beautiful Picture. 
The engravings from the new plate of PEALE'S 
COURT OF DEATH are alluded to in the following 
terms, by a distinguished clergyman, in a letter to the 











United States Carbon Filter Company. 
CARBON FILTERS of all sizes and descriptions, 
adapted to the Hydrant in Dwelling Houses, Factories, 
&c. Also, a great variety of Portable Self-Acting Filters, 
for Sportsmen, Travellers, Druggists, &c., &c. 
164 Broadway, N. Y. 


More Popular than ever ! Its Sale Unprecedented ! 


LYONS the Hen RON 


is, beyond question, the finest and most popular article 
ever made. Nothing has ever given such universal sat- 
isfaction. It restores the Hair, preserves and beautifies 
it, and removes all Dandruff, &c. If you do not use it, 
.try it. Sold everywhére for 25 cents per bottle. 


Advice to Parents. 


MEASLES, MUMPS, SCARLET FEVER, WHOOP- 
ING COUGH, SORE THROAT, CROUP, SMALLPOX, 
and other malignant disorders, are at present prevailing to 
an alarming extentamong children. In DR. RADWAY'S 
REGULATING PILLS and READY RELIEF we have 
a certain preventive against sudden attacks of these mal- 
adies, and a positive cure for those who are afflicted. 

RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS are purely veg- 
etable ; they are a substitute for calomel and mercury, are 
elegantly coated with gum, and will not offend the taste. 
One pill is sufficient for a child under ten years; their 
operation is prompt and pleasant; they neither weaken, 
sicken, nor gri He cares not how severe the attack 
of sickness from either of the above-named maladies may 
be, if the patient succeeds in keeping down one of RAD- 
WAY'S PILLS fifteen minutes, the life of the patient 
will be saved. Bear in mind that these pills arrest the 
progress of disease before an evacuation from the bowels 
takes place, and in six hours after a dose of RADWAY'S 
PILLS are taken, a pleasant and healthful evacuation 
follows. 

RADWAY'S READY RELIEF should be given the 
sick child in water or weak tea—say six to ten drops— 
of the Relief to a table spoonful of tea, and the throat, 
neck, and chest of the patient bathed with the Ready Re- 
lief: (if under ten years, diluted ; otherwise with it clear), 
Let the hundreds of parents having sickness in their fam- 
ilies make a trial of Radway's Pills and Ready Relief at 
once. Your children will be restored t6 you with re- 
newed health. Sold by Sega everywhere, 

NADWAY & CO., No, 30 John Street, New York, 














‘But to my agreeable surprise, it proved to be from 
an entirely new plate, and in point of artistic finish, sur- 
passing the first, almost as much as a copper-plate en- 
graving does a common wood-cut. The delicacy and 
richness of the coloring—the fineness of the lines, resem- 
bling the soft shading of the mezzotint; the proportion 
and beauty and life-like expression withal of the feat- 
ures of the different personages, with the evident taste 
displayed in the whole, recalled at once the original, and 
I found myself rivetted in admiration before it. It was 
not in a frame, nor under glass, but the execution ap- 
peared artist-like.” 

Mr. Peale certifies: “It is an necurate and admirable 
copy of the original painting.” Size 23 by 31 inches. 

Por one copy $1, and 12 cents for postage; or six cop- 
ies for $5, without postage, They will be sent by mail, 
rolled in a strong case. Write the Name, Town, and 





State plainly. Address G. Q. COLTON, 
P. O. Box 3891. No. 37 Park Row, New York. 
4 Powerfal of different powers 


sent by mail for $100. Same to California $1 50. 
“It magnifies more than 500 times, A marvelous, lit- 
tle and effective microscope.""—Ballou's Pictorial. 
**A wonderful magnifier for 25 ets.""—Boston Ledger. 
UNDERWOOD, 114 Hanover Street, Boston. 


Barney’s Opera Perfume. 
Depicatep TO Mie. ApEeLina Patri. 

Anew and elegant Perrone, exhaling the most delicht, 
ful and exquisite odors; as truly fascinating as the beau. 
tiful photographic likeness which adorns each bottle, 
More than bottles were sold in a few days while this 
favorite artist was in Boston. 

Sold wholesale by J. W. Noronoss & Co., No, 91 Ful. 


ton Street. 
Retailed by all Druggists and Fancy Good Dealers. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 
The enly certain cure for Consumption, Asthrea, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken withont nausea. 


A 

’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—T< 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
canse any constipation after use. It is the best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 








Fonrth Avenne, and at all vER Whe druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
18 Beckman Street 














